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FOREWORD 


In Plays for Pagans Mr. Clements has enriched and 
developed the qualities which distinguished Plays for a 
Folding Theatre. The most important of these qualities 
is the double vision, half observative, half imaginative, 
which perceives in one flash the masque and the per- 
sonality beneath, the color of a strange city and the 
familiar humanity of its inhabitants. The reactions of 
a writer to his material are always interesting, for they 
determine his character as artist, and, eventually, when 
the time for a critical summary arrives, set him in his 
proper school. In the present case they are particularly 
significant. The reader will discover an unusually sen- 
sitive observation which, if unaccompanied by a larger 
power, would place the dramatist in the misnamed 
realistic school. But these plays are not photographs 
either of environment or of character. The carefully 
delineated picture becomes a background for one indi- 
vidual, who, in turn transmuted, becomes a symbol for 
universal traits only to be expressed by an artist with 
spiritual sympathy as well as keen eyes. 

Thus it is that the author’s East is obviously the true 
‘East. Without losing any of the surface brilliance 
which constitutes the romance of distant lands, he has 
avoided the mistake of painting his characters as exotic 
as his landscape. He may stimulate our attention by 
the blaze and tumult of his bazaar in the Carpathians, 
' but he never alienates our common sympathy by peo- 
pling it with the masqueraders whom we have met in 
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the inventions of so many eager but misdirected fan- 
tasists. He has seen these men and these places, and — 
his imagination heightens, without falsifying, what he 
has known of them. 

Colin Campbell Clements was born in the West, of 
British parentage, in 1894. He graduated from college 
in 1917, and, after a year of various activities connected 
with the drama, sailed for the Near East. For three 
years he traveled through Asia Minor and the Balkans. 
In 1921, he returned to America with his mental port- 
manteau crammed full of new and shining material. 
We may imagine that if the Customs Service were as 
alert to charge duty on ideas as on more substantial, 
though less valuable, importations, they would have 
collected a fair sum, for from this material the 
dramatist fashioned the three Oriental plays which 
appeared in his earlier volume, as well as the “Haiduc” 
and “Four Who Were Blind.” 

The “Haiduc,” which, in my opinion, is his finest 
work, is also his most representative. Here we find 
the typical fondness for contrast; the symbolic figure 
set sharply against the detailed realism of the back- 
ground, the sudden transition from whim to tragedy, 
from romance to satire, and always, through all the 
changes of the shifting mood, a sure knowledge of the 
human spirit. Nothing less vivid than the opening 
scene in the bazaar could be an adequate prelude to 
what is to follow. The chatter, the colors, the move- 
ment, these form a sort of orchestral overture to the 
single voices which one by one detach themselves from 
the confusion, until finally the Haiduc himself appears. 
Thenceforward it is through his ears that we hear and 
his eyes that we see, right up through that sad and 
terrible climax in the Middle Mist, where the lesser 
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characters are resolved, with swift but unaccusing 
satire, into their proper gestures of futility. In brief, 
we find here not only a clear picture of external life, 
but also that interpretation of life from within, a con- 
ception so individual that by its very intensity it be- 
comes symbolic of humanity in the large. 

This expression of universal ideas and emotions 
through a single character is art itself. A writer must 
not only transport us to distant lands of the imagination, 
no matter how far he takes us, but he must also bring 
us face to face with ourselves, our own thoughts, 
our own feelings, revealed in their true grandeur, 
mediocrity, or absurdity. In realizing this theory, Mr. 
Clements has shaped his material into enduring form. 


RoBert HILLYER 
Boston 
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The Haiduc is the traditional hero of the 
Roumanian peasantry : he is the bold outlaw, 
ever warring against restraint, whose ex- 
ploits are ever shrouded in fascinating mys- 
tery. A fate seems ever to pursue him, yet 
he is the gayest and most reckless of beings. 


This play was first produced August 23, 1924, 
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CHARACTERS 


(In the order of their first appearance) 
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SCENES 


Scene I. Large set. 


A corner of the bazaars near the railroad station 


of a small town at the foot of the Carpathian 
Mountains. 


Scene II. Small set. 


A room in Peter Kazan’s inn, the old white inn 


under the gray oak tree that bends out across the 
road like a great ghost. 


Scene III. Cyclorama set. 
A lonely place in the Dobrudja prairies; night. 


Scene IV. Small set. 
The same as Scene II, twenty years later. 


THE HAIDUC 
SCENE I 


It ts the end of a busy day in the bazaars, close to the 
railroad station of a small town at the foot of the 
Carpathian Mountains. On either side the tiny shops, 
huddled together, are hung with bright ribbons, col- 
ored fruit, spices, strings of red peppers and white 
onions, untanned skins, colored eggs and bright glass 
beads. Across the back is a whitewashed wall with 
an arched gateway. The whole scene is resplendent 
in the roseate glow of a setting sun; one is uncon- 
scious of filth. Mingled with the vibrant color ts the 
music of a Gypsy band, the lowing of tired oxen, 
the shrill bark of street dogs, the call of merchants, 
and snatches of strange songs. As it is a feast day, 
the peasants, in their gayest costumes of heavy home- 
spun, wander from shop to shop, laughing, gossiping, 
shrewdly bargaining, but seldom buying. 


MIHAIL 
Have you done good business to-day, Demetre? 


DEMETRE (shrugging his shoulders) 
Fair ... only fair. Let’s see: three bolts of red 
ribbon, two packages of yellow yarn, twenty-two gold 
beads and six blue ones, six yards of worsted and 
four of calico—that’s six ... (He counts on his 
fingers) six, seven, eight, nine, ten... ten alto- 
gether. Ten yards of cloth. Two pails and four 
spoons— 
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A PEASANT WOMAN 
No... no! From the end of your nose to your 
finger tip is not good measure! 


A SHOPKEEPER 
Good measure? 


A PEASANT WOMAN 
Your arm is withered! 


DEMETRE 
Three baby lambskins. Soft as silk; three new caps, 
and cigarettes from Anatolia. Five packages and 
six rolls, let me see! No, I’ve lost count! But busi- 


ness is fair... fair. And you? 
MIHAIL 
Not so well... not so well since those damned 


German lamps became popular. Who buys candles 
these days? My molds lie empty. 


DEMETRE (now folding up his cloth) 
But the church. The church still uses candles for 
the mass. There’s trade for you. 


MIHAIL 
On the contrary! No... the church trade is not 
what it used to be. Oh, at Easter time one does 
well, but otherwise . . . nothing. 

DEMETRE 


Each man to his own feast day. 


MIHAIL 
But even Easter! Oh, I wish to God Almighty the 
Russians had never brought in those dirty oil-burning 
wicks! Are the people mad? Do they think the 
Holy Virgin will intercede for a poor soul in Purga- 
tory with one of those stinking lamps set smoking 
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under her nose? Ah, evil days are with us, Demetre. 
DEMETRE 

He who serves the altar, the altar should provide for. 
A PEASANT (to another passing) 

God bless you, my friend. 
PASSER-BY 

And you, my brother. 
DEMETRE (encouragingly) 

Surely there are as many deaths as ever there were. 
MIHAIL (sadly) 

No ... not so many as there used to be. And the 

peasants are becoming more stingy every day. It 

used to be six candles to a dead man; now it’s but 


two! Ah, the peasants no longer have any fear of 
God or the devil. Would to God they had! 


- DEMETRE 


Yes; would to God they had. 


| A PEASANT 


What am I offered for two oxen and the yoke? 


ANOTHER PEASANT 
Nothing here. 


A THIRD PEASANT 
They say he plows his land with a machine! 


FIRST PEASANT 
Mad man .. . what can the land yield up to a man 
who puts no love into his work? 

(mESANDRA, @ basket filled with bright flowers on 
either arm, enters.) 

DEMETRE 
Tell me now, Mihail... (He sees MESANDRA.) 
Hello! Hello! Mesandra! 
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MESANDRA 
Hello, Demetre. 
(A group of peasants stop to bargain at MIHAIL’s 
shop.) 


DEMETRE 
Business ? 


MESANDRA 
Coppers drop into my basket like the yellow grain at 
harvest time. (She fondles her flowers lovingly.) 
I’ve sold great bunches of them, mostly near the old 
bridge across the Dimbovitza. Purple asters and 
white lilacs. 


DEMETRE 
A betrothal party? 


MESANDRA 
Yes ... (She buries her face in her flowers.) Ah, 
no wonder they buy them! They’re so pretty, aren’t 
they7 02.7% 


DEMETRE (reaches out and tries to touch her) 
It is your eyes that sell them! 


MESANDRA (laughingly) 
For your pretty speech I give you this one! (She 
reaches up and pushes a red flower behind his ear. 
DEMETRE tries to kiss her.) Oh! Now you make 
me drop my flowers! 
(She stoops down to recover the flowers she dropped.) 


DEMETRE 
Let them fall on my hungry heart. 


MESANDRA (playfully) 
Sh-h-h! I will run away and sell my flowers. 
(A strolling player juggling three colored balls passes 
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through at the back; most of the peasants turn and 
follow him away.) 

MESANDRA 
My best customer to-day was Peter Kazan. 


DEMETRE 
Peter Kazan? 


MESANDRA (nodding her head) 
He’s to be married. 


DEMETRE 


Well? 


MESANDRA 
A man with a girl as beautiful as Andreia should 
be happy. 


DEMETRE (shakes his head) 
Bah! Andreia ... no; she hasn’t hair like yours, 
or eyes like your two eyes. She hasn’t lips like yours, 
Mesandra. 


MESANDRA 
Love makes you say that! They used to say An- 
dreia was the most beautiful girl in the village. 


DEMETRE 
Yes; so they did. But that was before— 


MESANDRA 
Before what, Demetre? 


DEMETRE (shaking his head slowly) 
No... no; there are some things that a man can- 
not speak of even to the woman he loves. 


MESANDRA 
You mean between Andreia and Busuioc, the haiduc? 
That? 
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DEMETRE 
Yes. 


MESANDRA 
But a haiduc is not like other men, so who can 
say— 


DEMETRE 
Who can say or understand? (He crosses himself.) 
Happiest and most sorrowful of men. I think... 


I think when a man is born under such a star, God 
must pity him. 


MESANDRA 
God pity all of us. To-day I carry a prayer in my 
heart for Andreia. 


DEMETRE : 
Poor little Andreia. 


MESANDRA 
It was long ago, and people have forgotten. People 
so soon forget. 


DEMETRE (leans far forward) 
Do you think Peter Kazan has forgotten? 
I wonder. I wonder. 


MIHAIL (holding up several candles to a prospective 
buyer who has stopped before lis shop) 
Molded from the best tallow of the best butcher... 
and with no air bubbles. 


DEMETRE 
Tell me, Mesandra, when is the betrothal party to be? 


MESANDRA 
To-night . . . the feast of Saint Mariora. They say 
the Queen has sent pieces of silver— 
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DEMETRE 
God bless our angel Queen! 


MESANDRA 
And there is to be music and cakes from Bucarest, 
and flowers— 


DEMETRE 
So much! Not really? 


MESANDRA 
Yes; great bunches of lilacs tied with purple ribbons! 
Ah, Peter Kazan has money. 


DEMETRE 
Not so much as he wishes. 


MESANDRA 
Did any man ever have? Oh, Demetre, there is to 
be dancing, too. Did I mention the dancing? Yes, 
there’s to be dancing. 


DEMETRE 
Where? 

MESANDRA 
At the old inn near the mill. You know the one 
I mean... the old white inn under the gray oak 


tree that bends out across the road like a great ghost. 


DEMETRE (half to himself) 
They say three men were hung there once. It is 
not a good place for a betrothal. 
(Again the strolling player, juggling three colored 
balls and singing a snatch of folksong—it sounds 
like the “Volga Boat Song”’—crosses from left to 
right, followed by a crowd of curious peasants.) 


MIHAIL (complainingly) 
He takes all the trade with him! 
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DEMETRE 
But he also must have a crust to eat and wine to 
drink. Those who play at work and work at play 
are the happy ones! 


MESANDRA (calling to the passers-by) 
Buy my flowers! Lilacs kissed by the sun! Purple 
asters! A black butterfly with golden eyes was their 
father. 

A GOOD-NATURED PEASANT 
One for either ear. 
(He snatches up two asters, tosses MESANDRA @ coin 
and goes running off after the strolling player. With 
a good-natured litile langh MESANDRA catches the 
coin, kisses it, and waves after her customer.) 


MESANDRA 
May God ever give thee salt for thy bread. 
(An old woman, bent almost double with age, wan- 
ders in from the back.) 

DEMETRE 
Tell me, Mesandra— 


MESANDRA 
Oh! Here is Baba Dagh! 


BABA DAGH (mutters to herself as she moves along, 
stops, picks up a piece of rag or twine, shakes it, 
puts it into her pocket, and shuffles on) 

I saw his face was changed, 
Yet age went not over him.... 

MESANDRA 
You are telling fortunes to-day? 

BABA DAGH 
I saw his face was changed, 

Yet age— 
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MESANDRA 
Baba Dagh! 


BABA DAGH 
Ah... little one. Cross my palm with a single 
blossom for this day’s fortune. 


MESANDRA (tossing her a flower) 
A sprig of lilac bloom . . . but not my hand! No! 
You told my fortune yesterday, and only the bad 
things came true. 


BABA DAGH 
We poor folk must take the bitter with the sweet. 


MIHAIL 
So... so! But when there is only bitterness— 


BABA DAGH 
The good things come after marriage. (To DE- 
METRE.) Not so? 


DEMETRE (looks at MESANDRA and smiles) 
Forme... yes. 


BABA DAGH 
So.... (She wanders away to a group of Gypsies 
who gather around her to have their fortunes told. 
She mutters as she goes.) 


Thou too wilt soon go hence from me once more, 
Oh Thou, who camest once to me before... 


(DEMETRE touches his head.) 


MESANDRA 
She has lived close to God and knows such things 


as we see only in dreams. They say her father was 


a haiduc from the North. 
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DEMETRE 
Her father was a haiduc? (MESANDRA nods.) 
Then who can say whether it is close to God or the 
devil she lives? 


MESANDRA 
Who knows? (She starts away.) I must be off to 
the other end of the bazaars—it is already sunset! 


DEMETRE 
One kiss. 


MESANDRA 
Just one. 
(She hurriedly kisses her lover and trips off with 
her basket of flowers. PETER KAZAN, followed by 
NEAGOE, enters.) 


MIHAIL (to DEMETRE) 
You are a happy lover! 


DEMETRE 
Eh? Yes— 


MIHAIL 
Good day, Peter Kazan. Neagoe, good day. 

PETER 
To you also, good day. 

NEAGOE 
Vie. 

DEMETRE 
You buy? 

PETER 
Perhaps I shall and then, again, perhaps I shall not. 
Ribbon . . . colored ribbon. 


DEMETRE (proudly displaying his wares) 
Here is a new piece, Came from Paris—yesterday. 
12 
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PETER 

French? No... no, all gloss, but no body to it. 
NEAGOE (shaking his head) 

8: : Sera 
DEMETRE 


A piece from Cairo. 

PETER (sniffs at it) 
Ah, it has the smell of incense! But cotton, cotton. 
Like a rag. No—um-—style to it. No dash to it. 


NEAGOE 
i: ee 


DEMETRE (showing still more of his wares) 
A choice bolt from London. 


PETER 
Ah! It’s a good piece, a very good piece. (He 
hands the ribbon to NEAGOE.) Here, Neagoe, you 
have an eye for color. 


NEAGOE (handles the ribbon as if it might be a young 
goat) 
im... A very good piece. Yes. 


PETER 
The length? 


DEMETRE 
From the tip of my nose as far as I can reach, five 
times. 


PETER 
Come, now, as long as that? 


DEMETRE 
Seven times have I measured it, and each time it 


came true. 
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PETER 
For the piece, how much? 


DEMETRE 
For the piece? Ten lei. 


PETER 
Ten! 


NEAGOE 
Swindler ! 


PETER 
The price is too much. 


DEMETRE 
But the duty on the ribbon— 


NEAGOE (touches his nose and winks one eye) 


Come ... come, ’twas smuggled in! 
DEMETRE 

No ... no; on my honor. 
NEAGOE 


Bah! Where is there honor among shopkeepers? 


PETER (holds up his hand) 
My price is five. 


DEMETRE 

But— (He shakes his head.) No. 
PETER 

Ive pe .).¢ hive f 


DEMETRE (indicating the ribbon) 
Look at it! Look well at it! My price 1s fair for 
such a piece. 


PETER 
Five. 
(He puts down the ribbon and turns away.) 
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DEMETRE 
Seven ! 


PETER (becoming interested again) 
Will it fade? We poor folk must keep our little 
luxuries to be handed down to our sons—and our 
sons’ sons. This piece now—will it fade, do you 
think ? 

DEMETRE 
No. Never! And for seven lei I give you the whole 
bolt. (He shakes his finger in peter’s face.) A’ 
great bargain as bargains go. 


NEAGOE 
He lies from his back teeth forward! 


DEMETRE 
No! It cost me five, without the duty! 


PETER 
Six lei! Six. And that’s paying you well for it. 


DEMETRE 
Six and a half! 


NEAGOE 
Robber ! 

DEMETRE (calmly begins to put his wares back on the 
shelf ) 
Six and a half, no less. 

PETER 
Six and a half? Well—I’ll take it at six and a half. 
Sold. And at your own price. 


NEAGOE 


iC ae 
(DEMETRE and PETER exchange, with much ado, 


ribbon for money, money for ribbon. A water car- 
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rier, with his goatskin water bag over one shoulder, 
enters from the back. He loudly clashes two brass 
cymbals as an accompaniment to his cry.) 


WATER CARRIER 
Water! Water! Sweet waters of the Dimbovitza. 
Those who drink its water will return again. Sweet 
waters of the Dimbovitza. Water! Water! 

(He goes out.) 


PETER 
Good day to you. 
(He goes out, with NEAGOE doggedly tagging at his 
heels.) 


DEMETRE 
Hi, Mihail, what business? 

MIHAIL 
Two candles. (Drawing down the corners of his 
mouth.) Little ones . . . very little ones. The mass 


gets darker every day! 


DEMETRE 
Peter Kazan buys ribbon for his betrothal. 


MIHAIL 
Good fortune to you. They say when a man is 
betrothed he spends his money like water. 


DEMETRE (sourly) 
Then in Peter’s case it is like the water that goes 
into a rat hole. Oh, no one ever sees it. 


MIHAIL 
Bad luck on him! May the devil bite his heels. 
(The shrill whistle of an incoming train is heard.) 


DEMETRE 
The train from Bucarest arrives. 
16 
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MIHAIL 
Late, as usual. 


DEMETRE 
I wonder what it brings to us this day! 


MIHAIL 
Foreign goods and foreign sightseers with long necks 
and locked pocketbooks. Bah! 
(Two bakers, carrying their bread in large wicker 
baskets on their heads, pass through. They are fol- 
lowed by a crowd of laughing peasants.) 


FIRST BAKER 
Brown bread—warm, crisp, just from the oven! 


SECOND BAKER 
My bread is browner and warmer! Buy my bread! 


FIRST BAKER 
He lies! He lies! My bread is richer! 


SECOND BAKER 
Pst! Do not heed his lies. He is a liar and the son 
of a liar! 


FIRST BAKER 
Bread! Bread! Brown bread! 


SECOND BAKER 
There are lumps in his dough! Bread! Bread! 
Who’ll buy my bread? 


FIRST BAKER 
He spits in his bread! 


SECOND BAKER 
His father is a barber! There is hair in his bread! 


' FIRST BAKER 


Liar ! 
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SECOND BAKER 
Father of liars! 


FIRST _BAKER (throws a loaf of bread at the other's 
head) 


Take that, you dog! 


SECOND BAKER (returning the loaf with a vengeance) 
Take that, you pig! 
FIRST BAKER 
Look out! 
(He brings his basket of bread down over the head 
of the other. There is a mad scramble; the peasants 
hurriedly snatch up the bread; the two bakers, 
screaming at the tops of their lungs, take after them.) 
MIHAIL 
A plague light on them! They drive away the trade. 


DEMETRE (shakes his head sadly) 
Never mind, there will be a holiday in our street, too, 
some day. 
(From the left a boy, slender but well built, enters. 
His features are regular, his dark eyes are large and 
his lips very red. He wears a long coat turned up 
at the neck and a soft felt hat pulled down over his 
long black hair. He walks with an air of self-assur- 
ance, one might almost call it bravado. The sound 
of a train is heard again; the boy stops, waves his 
hand, turns sharply and walks forward.) 
MIHAIL 
Candles! Made from the tallow of— 
BusuIoc (laughs) 
Say, I want a candle that burns at both ends! 
MIHAIL 
One that burns— 
18 
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BUSUIOC 

Oh, swallow your candles! 


DEMETRE 
Perhaps the stranger would like to look at some— 


BUSUIOC (making sure that his hat is well over his 
eyes) 
Who? Me? Stranger? 

DEMETRE 
You are a stranger here? 


BUSUIOC 
Ro... yes... « Yes . =. yea; I am a. stranger 
here. 

DEMETRE 
You have come from Bucarest on the train? 


BusuIOc (throws back his head) 
Yea; from America! 

DEMETRE 
America ! 

MIHAIL (almost falling out of his shop) 
From America! Tell us of America. 
(Two priests pass by. BUSUIOC turns away and 
Spits.) 

BUSUIOC 
Bad luck to ’em. When the priest goes visiting, a 
devil gets into the parish. (Rather pleased with him- 
self.) A devil gets into the parish! 


MIHAIL (sadly) 
Then you’re not a man of the church? 


Busu10c (laughs) 
Me? Ah! Not me! Youw’re born, baptized, mar- 
tied, and buried, but for all—you must pay the priest. 
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DEMETRE 
Stranger, tell us of America. 


BUSUIOC 
America? Oh, it’s big... big as hell. There’s 
money there, in America. Money everywhere! 
MIHAIL 


Money! 

BuUSsUIOC (lifts his hand) 
Yes ... yea; grows in the streets... up and up 
and up! 


(DEMETRE sees the giant shadow of a grasping hand 
which the light from the setting sun casts against 
the white wall.) 

DEMETRE (pointing) 
Oh! 

BUSUIOC (without letting his hand fall, turns and looks 
over his shoulder) 
Yes, like that! But they’ve pretty girls in America. 
Girls with laughter in their eyes and with mouths 
made for kissing! 

MIHAIL (strokes his chin and draws his shoulders up 
close to his ears) 
I should like to go to America. 

BUSUIOC 
There is happiness there, for them who can afford 
it; there is loneliness there, too; and there’s— (He 
snaps his fingers.) Who’s this coming? 
(BABA DAGH hobbles in from the back.) 

BABA DAGH 

Oh, go not forth to-night, 
A star has fallen, 


It is better thou shouldst wait 
Until the sunrise . 


(She looks up.) Fortunes... fortunes... fortu— 
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BUSUIOC 
In my pocket or in my hand? 


BABA DAGH 
For a piece of silver— 


BUSUIOC 
Eh? Silver? 

BABA DAGH 
A very small piece . . . for a piece of silver I’ll tell 
the past and present and future. 


BUSUIOC 
The past is gone and—and—bah, forgotten. 
But tell me what is still to come. 

(He tosses BABA DAGH a coin.) 


BABA DAGH (pauses over BUSUIOC’s hand) 
That line— 


BUSUIOC (spits in the palm of his hand, rubs it against 
his leg and looks at it) 
Which line? 


BABA DAGH 
That line is— 


BUSUIOC 
Yes; go on. 

BABA DAGH 
Is Fate. See how it goes, that line, like an arrow 
straight between these two fingers! Forever you 
go on— 


BUSUIOC 
And on and on and on! 


BABA DAGH 
Rebelling against restraint, gay, reckless, happy. 
21 
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You are a young man, a handsome young man, the 
best of singers, happiest when the boundless plains 
lie open before you. An ardent lover, you are; (she 
shakes her finger) but woe to the maiden who feels 
your charms deeply, for you are one of those who 
love and ride away. 


BUSUIOC (drawing away his hand) 
Witch! That’s a lie. But the end? Tell me what 
the end will be. 


BABA DAGH 
For another piece of silver. 


BUSUIOC 
Here! Two for good measure. Make it a happy 
ending. 

BABA DAGH 
But the line in your hand reads— 


BUSUIOC 
Tell me what it says! 


BABA DAGH 
No! No! 

BUSUIOC 
Yes! 


BABA DAGH 
A dark fate pursues you. 


BUSUIOC 
And the end? 


BABA DAGH 
Death! 


Busuloc (talks to cover up his embarrassment) 
Don’t look so frightened! Is that anything to be 
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afraid of? Eh? It’s a new road, where adventure 
waits behind every tree and bush. I'll not be afraid 
to go that way! 


BABA DAGH 
Ah! For you there will be no priest, no prayers to 
guide your wandering soul— 


BUSUIOC 
Fool! Fool! What do I want prayers for, anyhow, 
eh? To me who is a devil’s child you come whim- 
pering of priests and prayers! Priests? Prayers? 
(He throws back his head and laughs.) What need 
have I of such things? Out of a strange windy place 
filled with long shadows and dancing lights I came, 
and when the hour strikes, I'll return again. An 
eagle was my father and a wild goat my mother, and 
there is no man who can call me brother. Of no 
man or devil am I afraid. To the wide ends of the 
earth I’ve been, and I have come home again... . 
I’ve come home again. . . . Ha! 

(The sound of Gypsy music is heard. Busutoc turns 
and listens for a moment; his eyes are closed, his head 
thrown well back.) 


MIHAIL (whispering) 
Is he a devil or a haiduc? 


DEMETRE 
Who can say? 


 susutoc (half to himself) 

JT hear the call of a thousand wild things in their 
music. The call of the Dobrudja prairies! There 
men are free! There life is free! I have come 
back to it all! From the ends of the earth their 
music has called me back! (He turns suddenly.) 
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Hi, shopkeeper! Light your candles... all of 
them!- Let your light drive away the darkness which 
lies in my heart! (He throws a handful of coins at 
MIHAIL.) Give to every peasant a lighted candle 
and say that Busuioc, Busuioc the haiduc, has come 
back to his own country! Has come back to be 
himself again! 

(He turns and follows the sound of the Gypsy music.) 

MIHAIL 


He said his name was Busuioc? To me it is a 
strange name. 


DEMETRE 
Busuioc? There was once a man by that name who 
loved little Andreia— 


MIHAIL 
The girl who is to be betrothed to Peter Kazan this 
night ? 

DEMETRE 
Yes; Busuioc, a reckless fellow . . . they say he ran 
away to America. Left Andreia with a child in her 
arms and a broken heart in her breast. 


MIHAIL 
Does Peter know? 


DEMETRE 
Some things are better forgotten. 


MIHAIL 
But if this should be the same boy returned again? 


DEMETRE 
They were never married . . . and the child is dead. 
(ANDREIA and her friend MARIORA wander in. 
Their arms are filled with flowers and their hearts 
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_ with laughter. They are very happy, these two 

girls.) 
ANDREIA 

We must hurry, already the sun has set. 
MARIORA 

Yes; we must hurry. 
ANDREIA 

Hello, Mihail, Demetre. 
MIHAIL 

Little sisters! 
DEMETRE 

We welcome you! 


ANDREIA 
To-day has been a good day for both of you? 


DEMETRE 
Because it is your betrothal day, it has been a good 
day for both of us .. . and a happy one. 
ANDREIA 


You will come and dance with us to-night? 


DEMETRE 
Yes ... yes. And wish you good fortune. 


MIHAIL 
I shall bring a thousand candles, lighted ones. 


MARIORA 
Oh, there will be light everywhere! 


ANDREIA 
Then you have had a good day, Mihail? 


-MIHAIL 
Only because a stranger passed this way. 
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MARIORA 
A stranger ? 


MIHAIL 
From America. His pockets were lined with silver. 
He has bought candles for everyone. (He wrinkles 
up his nose.) Perhaps it is for his past sins he re- 
pents, but there were no tears in his eyes! 


ANDREIA (looks up suddenly) 
Did he know, perhaps, that this night I am to be 
betrothed to Peter Kazan? 


DEMETRE (knowingly) 
Perhaps he knew . . . and was happy in your hap- 
piness. 


MARIORA 
Like me, Andreia, happy in your happiness. 


ANDREIA 
MSS.., pee ¥eS: 


MIHAIL 
Peter has been here, too. 


DEMETRE 
For ribbon, colored ribbon. 


MARIORA 
You see, Andreia, he has been buying pretty things 
for you. 


ANDREIA 
For me? 


DEMETRE 
For you! Ah, you will be like a queen this night 
. all gold and ribbons of many colors. 
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ANDREIA 

I am like a child reaching out its hand for pretty 
things. Ah, I am like a child, my friends. 


MIHAIL 
Like a sweet child. 
(The Gypsy music grows louder and louder.) 


DEMETRE 
The Gypsies, also, are happy. 


MIHAIL 
Or drunk. 


ANDREIA 
We must hurry home, Mariora. 


MARIORA 
Oh, but the mummers are coming this way. They 
are coming this way. Look. We must stay and 
hear one song ... just one song. 


ANDREIA 
Yes, one song— 
(A band of Gypsies, playing thew violins madly, 
enter from the back. They are led by Busutoc, 
who has evidently thrown away his hat, for his long 
black hair now falls in curls down over his eyes.) 


BUSUIOC (singing as he enters) 


Two birds flew into the sunset glow, 

And one of them was my love, I know; 

Ah, had it but flown to my heart, its nest, 
Its nest, its nest! 


Two stars remembered the long ago, 
And one of them was my heart’s great woe; 
If it could forget and pale in the West, 
My heart could rest! 
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Two maidens down to the harvest go— 

And one of them is my own, I know; 

Ah, could she but come to me here, it were best, 
It were— 


(He throws back his head and laughs.) Best? Who 
knows! Hey there, candlemaker, you haven’t for- 
gotten my candles? 


MIHAIL 
Noie. «not 


BUSUIOC (tossing another coin) 

Give the devil a candle as well; you never know 
whom you may please! There must be a thousand 
candles burning this night! I have come home again! 
Busuioc, the haiduc, has come home again! (The | 
Gypsies yell with delight.) Tune up your strings! 
(To DEMETRE.) Hey, you! Bring out your rib- 
bons, for customers have come to buy your wares. 
(He throws a handful of silver into DEMETRE’S 
booth.) Give them ribbons! Ribbons to fly in the 
wind! Ribbons the color of sunset! Ribbons the 
color of dawn! Ribbons the color of new wine! 
Ribbons the color of blood. Oh! (The Gypsies 
gather around DEMETRE’S shop. MIHAIL is busy 
lighting a row of tallow candles. Busuioc throws 
out his arms and sings.) 


Two birds flew into the sunset glow, 
And one of them was my— 


(He stops suddenly and moves toward the two girls.) 
Andreia! 


ANDREIA (lifts her hand and lets it fall again) 
Busuioc ! 
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BUSUIOC (turns slowly toward the haggling Gypsies, 
then back to ANDREIA) 
You see, I—I have come back again. 


ANDREIA 
You—have—come—back—again ! 


BUSUIOC (his manner changing to that of a big self- 
conscious boy) 
Yes— 


ANDREIA 
You’ve been away a long time, Busuioc. 


BUSUIOC 
Eh? So long? You mean—you— 
(There is an awkward pause; MARIORA nudges AN- 
DREIA. ) 


ANDREIA 
Yes. . . . Oh, this is Mariora. (MARIoRA giggles. 
Busuioc bows.) My friend, Mariora. She is stay- 
ing with me until ...I am to be... to be be- 


trothed to Peter Kazan, Busuioc. 


BUSUIOC 
To Peter Kazan? Betrothed? When? 


ANDREIA 
To-night. 


BUSUIOC 
Betrothed? To-night? Where? 


ANDREIA 
eerine ..: . at the... « 


MARIORA 
At the old white inn, under the gray oak tree. You 


know? 
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ANDREIA / 
MeSuiast. . 


BUSUIOC | 
The old white inn! Andreia! That is the place 
where I— 


ANDREIA 
Nol Noi, 2. no! . 
(She covers her face with her hands, turns and runs 
away. MARIORA stands for a moment perplexed, 
then turns and runs after ANDREIA. BUSUIOC fol- 
lows them several steps and stands looking after the 
two girls. He turns back toward the bazaars.) 


Busuioc (like a drunken man calling for more drink) 
Come, you beggars! We must have music! Music! 
(The music begins again, wilder than ever.) I have 
come home again, and the old love begins anew! 
The old love— 

(He stands looking straight before him for a moment, 
then suddenly throws back his head and laughs.) 


CURTAIN 


SCENE II 


The interior of a house with high, white walls. At the 
back is a low door which opens from the street; high 
above it is a small square window. At the left is a 
wide door open to a garden several steps below; at 
the right is a steep, narrow staircase, with a railing, 
which leads to the rooms above. From the high 
rafters are hung dried vegetables, green and white 
and red; against the back wall, near the street door, 
is a heavy carved cupboard filled with amber jugs 
and earthenware. Near the center of the room is a 
small table covered with a homespun cloth and about 
it several gayly painted chairs. The room, lighted 
only by the lights which come from the garden at the 
left, seems to have been stripped of its furnishings; 
one feels that for many happy years the peasants 
have danced on its worn floors, but to-night tt is 
forsaken and lonely, a place of old memories. The 
garden is different. There it is bright; one hears 
music, laughter, and half-finished sentences which 
go to make spontaneous conversation. 

As the curtain rises, NEAGOE, with slow dogged per- 
sistency, is lifting the amber bottles to the light to 
ascertain just how much liquor is left for the guests 
of the betrothal party; he shakes his head sorrow- 
fully when he finds an empty one, but seems sur- 
prised and happy when, now and then, he finds a full 
one. Old BABA DAGH, who is sitting in a shadow 
at the back, watches him with keen eyes. 
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NEAGOE 
Bah! It costs too much! This being alive is like a 
dog chasing his own tail. One loves, one marries, one 
dies. What’s the use of it all .. , what’s the use 
of it all? 

(He lights a candle and carries it over to the table 
near the center of the room.) 


BABA DAGH (rocks back and forth disconsolately) 


The remembrance of men goeth forth with the hero, 
And beareth him company unto his death. . . 


NEAGOE 
Why do you sit there and mutter to yourself? Hag, 
there is work to be done... guests to be fed! 
Witch! 

BABA DAGH 


I weep because the wind is sighing. 

(ANDREIA, now wearing a heavy white veil down 
over her face, enters slowly through the door, at 
the left.) 


NEAGOE 
Can you do nothing but spit strange words from 
between your rotten teeth? 


BABA DAGH 
A haiduc he was, I know. . . . I know, one of the 
race of haiducs.... 


NEAGOE 


Sh-h-h—Sh-h-h—Slut! God wither your wagging 


tongue. 


ANDREIA 
Do not speak to her so, Neagoe. 
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NEAGOE (looks up in surprise) 
I did not hear you come in. Why do you come here? 


ANDREIA (moves to the wide door at the left; laughter 
and the clinking of glasses are heard. ANDREIA 
moves away again.) 

I am so tired. There are so many strange faces, 
Neagoe. 


NEAGOE 
They have come to make a party with you. They 
have come to make a happy night for you. 


ANDREIA 
To make me happy, and I am so tired—ah. 


NEAGOE (looks up from his work) 
So soon, you are tired of Peter Kazan? 


BABA DAGH 


For when a little flower beholds 
For the first time the snow, it wonders... 


NEAGOE (petulanily) 
Hush, woman. 


ANDREIA 
Let her be. She understands things which we do not. 


NEAGOE 
She talks always and says nothing. 


ANDREIA 
Who knows? 


NEAGOE (comes close to ANDREIA) 
It is a woman’s place to be at the side of her man 
if she loves him. It is your place to be at the side 
of Peter Kazan this night. 
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ANDREIA (wearily) 
I have done my duty until now ... duty it was, 
duty it is. 
BABA DAGH 
I saw one pass— 
No wanderer it was .. 
NEAGOE (shakes his fist) 
Bah! Tell her to stop her chattering. 


ANDREIA 
Tell the wind to stop blowing! There is a time when 
truth is sweet, even though we have been cradled 
and suckled and lived many days in lies... lies 
Se Lies: 


NEAGOE (moves closer and whispers) 
Is it that you love another beside Peter Kazan? (He 
looks around quickly.) ‘To me you can speak the 
truth! 


ANDREIA (to herself) 
To a liar one lies! 


NEAGOE (taking her by the wrists) 
I, too, love you! 

ANDREIA 
No! No! 

NEAGOE (coaxingly) 
Tell me his name. 


ANDREIA 
iy Vein fap als begs OE ste! 


NEAGOE (shows his dirty brown teeth) 
Then it’s not Peter Kazan you love, girl? Tell me 
who it is. Tell me! (He moves closer, threaten- 
ingly.) Say it is Neagoe you love. Say it, Andreia, 
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NEAGOE (grabs her hand and draws her to him) 
Say it! Whisper it! I want you! 


ANDREIA (strikes him across the face) 
You shadow of a man! 


_ NEAGOE 

Ah! You— 

(He turns and runs from the room, left. The Gypsy 
music is heard again. ANDREIA moves toward the 
table, stands for a moment listening, then turns 
slowly away and weeps into the palms of her hands. 
The door at the back opens and BuUsuIOC enters cau- 
tiously; he walks slowly forward, sees ANDREIA.) 


BUSUIOC 
Andreia. .. . Andreia. 


ANDREIA (lifts her head slowly and listens) 
i) 


BUSUIOC 
Andreia ... 


ANDREIA (turns slowly) 
Busuioc! 


‘BUSUIOC 
I... I’ve come back again, Andreia. 


| ANDREIA 


No; you must not stay. You must not! 


* BUSUIOC 


I have come to you, Andreia. 


_ ANDREIA 
You must go— 
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BUSUIOC (wistfully) 
Again? 
ANDREIA 
They will kill you! They will kill— 


Busuroc (lifts his hands and walks toward her) 
They say a murdered man returns to the place where 
he was killed; a bird returns to its first nest; a lover 
returns to his first love. I’ve come back again, 
Andreia. Bah, kill me? 

(He laughs.) 


ANDREIA 
You should not have come now. 


BUSUIOC 
You are sorry, then? 


ANDREIA 
I am glad, glad . . . but I am afraid! 


Busuioc (takes her hand, laughs softly) 
We cannot tell our hearts what they should do. 


ANDREIA 
Yes; I know, but I am afraid, Busuioc. 


BUSUIOC 
No! Say you are glad I’ve come back again. Say 
you are happy. 


ANDREIA 
I—am—happy. 


BUSUIOC (moving closer) 
Andreia, my sweetheart. 


ANDREIA 
To hear you say it seems strange; like a forgotten 
thing suddenly remembered. . . . Two nights ago I 
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hated you . . . last night I had forgotten you... 
(She bites her lip)—forgotten you. And to-night— 


Busuioc (half mockingly) 
Betrothed to another. 


ANDREIA (simply) 
There was nothing else to do. You went away to 
new worlds— 


BUSUIOC 
New worlds? 


ANDREIA 
New worlds . . . everybody says America is new, 
like a shining gold piece, all bright and new. Like 
that. You went to America. They say it is not like 
our country . . . you went away, and I— 


BUSUIOC (contentedly) 
I’m here again! 


ANDREIA 
I feel your hand. You are here again. You—you— 


BUSUIOC (kisses her) 
Peay 


ANDREIA (shaking her head). 
You make me afraid! 


Busuioc (covers her lips with his. Poor children, they 
have forgotten everything but themselves. The music 
suddenly breaks into a wild dance. Busutoc takes 
the yielding girl in his arms.) 

Your lips, Andreia ... your lips! Just us... 


ANDREIA (after a long kiss) 
Ah, no... we must not! 
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BUSUIOC 
I have come back again! I’m your man, not Peter 
. not Peter! He can’t have you now! Your lips, 
your heart, all of you belongs to me, and I'll have 
them... . I’ll have all of you, Andreia, my An- 
dreia, my little Andreia. 


ANDREIA (whispers) 
Busuioc. 


BUSUIOC 
Say that you love me... say that you are glad I 
have come back again. 


ANDREIA (trying to break away) 
I dare not. 


BusUIOC (pushes back the hair from her forehead and 
looks deep into her eves) 
Say it, my little Andreia. 


ANDREIA 
Those were bitter days when you went away. 


BUSUIOC 
We shall begin again—the past is past forever. 


ANDREIA 
It is sometimes hard to forget the past. 

BUSUIOC 
I'll teach you to forget. I'll teach you to forget the 
bitter things and to remember only the beautiful ones. 
There is so much beauty ahead of us; we must find 
it together. 

ANDREIA 
CS tata 


BUSUIOC 
Then you will— 
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I—love—you, Busuioc! High as the sky is high, 
deep as the sea is deep, I love you, Busuioc. 


BUSUIOC 

Ah! Ah! Life begins again to-night! To-night! 
ANDREIA 

For me it was to have been the end. 


BUSUIOC 
For both of us it is a new beginning. 


ANDREIA 
Ah! 


BUSUIOC 

We have put our feet on the road which leads to 
happiness. (She bends back over the table; with 
his two arms around the girl Busutoc bends over 
her and covers her mouth with his. PETER KAZAN’S 
voice is heard. The two startled children spring 
away from each other.) Ah! You are not his! I 
shall take you away from him, to-night, now. We 
shall go— 


ANDREIA 
“ You mean— 


BUSUIOC 
Together. 


ANDREIA 
My heart says “Go”... ah! I cannot. 


BUSUIOC 
I said, together. Kiss me, girl. 

ANDREIA (covers her mouth with her hands) 
No... no. I have tasted; I must not eat! I must 


not! 
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Busuioc (grabs the frightened girl by the wrist and 
draws her to him) 
You are mine to take, to leave, to forget, and then 
to remember again. You are mine. Mine, Andreia, 
mine. 


ANDREIA 
Ne! No. ..%-no! 


BusUIOC (the braggart again) 
When a haiduc smiles, the sun shines. 


ANDREIA (moves slowly toward the narrow stairway 
at the right) 
No; once before you said it. Happiness, you said 
... happiness. I believed you, Busuioc, I wanted 
you. My little one wanted you, needed you. We 
both wanted you so. Then... then God in his 
mercy— 

BUSUIOC (steps back as if struck across the face) 
No... Andreia! Do not speak of death. 

ANDREIA 
It was release for my little one. (She pauses a 
moment.) Then Peter Kazan— 

BUSUIOC 
Ha, so? He is marrying you because— 

ANDREIA 
Eh? Yes. 

BUSUIOC 
Because he pities you. 

ANDREIA 
They say I have some beauty left. 


BUSUIOC (moves closer to her) 
Enough to tempt me— 
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ANDREIA 
Peter will be a man to me; a girl needs a man. 


BUSUIOC 
He cannot teach you to sing, to ride a cloud, to race 
the wind, to laugh, to laugh... to laugh. (He 


throws back his head and laughs. ANDREIA lifts her 
head slowly.) I can teach you these things, Andreia. 
Let me teach you. 


ANDREIA (shakes her head slowly) ; 
I was once learning, but my feet are on the earth 
again. 


BUSUIOC 
You will be his drudge and do his bidding? (Softly.) 
Life is sweet, Andreia. 


ANDREIA 
I have had both the sweet and the bitter. The bitter 


stays longer than the sweet. 


Busutoc (runs to her and takes both her hands) 
An hour can be eternity . . . one can live a thou- 
sand years in one sweet night. 


ANDREIA 
And one may grow old in regret. 


Busuioc (bends over ANDREIA) 
God pity those poor creatures who have no mem- 
ories! God pity those who have closed their ears 
‘to love! One hour of memories is worth a thousand 
years of drudgery. Andreia— 


ANDREIA 
Your lips burn my cheek, Busuioc. 
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BUSUIOC 
To-day, in the market place, you again set my heart 
on fire, Andreia. I want you... I want you. 
(He kisses her.) 

ANDREIA 


Ah ... Busuioc, what can I say? 


BUSUIOC 
My love. My love, say you will go with me to-night. 
Now. Say you will go away with me, away from 
this place. Together. 


ANDREIA 
J—I— 


BUSUIOC 
Say it! 
(From outside comes the sound of voices, and a 
Gypsy band breaks into a weird melody. BUSUIOC 
turns savagely and strides toward the wide door; 
ANDREIA, now crying softly, sinks down on the 
stairs.) 

ANDREIA 
What can I say? What can I say? 


BusuIoc (looking into the light) 
It has called me back across the world. 


ANDREIA 
It is the Gypsy blood in you, Busuioc. 


BUSUIOC 
Answering its own call! (He strides to the table 
and pouring out a drink of swika drinks it down in 
a single gulp.) Answering its own call! 
ANDREIA (stretching out her hands toward him) 
Oh, if only it had been my love that had called you 
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back from the other side of the world. If it only 
could have been that. 

(BusuIoc is about to pour out another drink, when 
PETER KAZAN and NEAGOE enter from the garden.) 


NEAGOE 
She was in here, alone— 


PETER 
She should join the guests; they are asking for her. 
‘It is a woman’s place to— 


NEAGOE 
Sh—h—h—a traveler. 


PETER 
Perhaps—a guest? (He moves toward BUSUIOC.) 
Stranger, do you come as a guest or as a traveler 
seeking shelter? 


BUSUIOC 
I come as a—bah, what you will. 


NEAGOE 
As a traveler. As a traveler. 


PETER 
As a—welcome. (He bows.) You have come on my 
betrothal night. 


NEAGOE (rubbing his hands together) 
To the beautiful Andreia— 


PETER 
Sh-h-h— 


BUSUIOC 
What concerns you is no concern of mine. 


PETER 
But a man who is happy must speak of his good 
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fortune. Ah, never mind. Perhaps to-morrow will 
make us friends. 

(He motions to NEAGOE to bring a fresh bottle of 
swika and more glasses. ANDREIA, unseen, slowly 
creeps up the stairs.) 


BUSUIOC (wearily) 
To a man who is tired of the world, tired of life, 
friends come seldom and stay but a little while. 


PETER 
A good sleep, my friend, and a good breakfast will 
make you face the world with a new heart. 


BUSUIOC (looks up in surprise) 
Heart? 


PETER (lifts his hands slowly) 
I know how a man feels after a long journey. We 
have good beds here; you will rest well. You have 
come far? 


BUSUIOC (dreamily) 
So far... so far, that I have forgotten the start- 
ing place. 


PETER 
A pilgrim? 


BUSUIOC 
Perhaps, but not a beggar. 
(He throws several pieces of gold on the table. 
NEAGOE, his eyes opening very wide, stumbles all 
over himself getting the swika poured out.) 


PETER 


You have done business in the market to-day? It 
was a good day? 
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BUSUIOC 
Every day is good so long as it lasts. (He drinks his 
swika.) But the night—ah, I hate the darkness. 


PETER (pouring out more swika) 
I have known men like that. This will cheer you. 


BUSUIOC (drinking) 
Yes; another. 


PETER (filling the glass) 
Another. 


BUSUIOC 
Another ! 


PETER 
Another. You drink well, my friend. 


BUSUIOC 
More! 


PETER 
Another. Only once before has there been anyone 


here who could drink as well as you do, 


BUSUIOC 
Still more! 


PETER (turns and smiles at NEAGOE knowingly) 
Yes. 


Busuioc (tossing a handful of silver on the table) 
Oh, there’s money to pay for it . . . all you have. 


PETER 
Yes? It has been a good day for you! 


BUSUIOC 
More! More swika, there. 
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PETER 
Bring another bottle, Neagoe. The best. Another 
bottle. 


BUSUIOC 
Bring two! (He throws off his coat. Talks as he 
drinks) There is more gold... here at my belt 
. . wiittle rows of it -7s>gold ... ‘they aré heavy. 
... I cannot breathe with so many. (He tosses 
more coins on the table.) I want to be free of them. 


PETER (knowingly) 
You will sleep better then. 


BABA DAGH 


The plains stretched out their barrenness before him, 
And men their sum of crime... . 


NEAGOE 
Tell her to be quiet! 


PETER 
Sh-h-h—Baba Dagh. 


BABA DAGH 


Then will the lute player awaken 
With joyful heart and young... 


BUSUIOC (tosses her several coins) 
Here, old woman. 


PETER 
You give your money freely, stranger. 


BUSUIOC 
I earned it! Gold from America! I earned it... 
shoveling coal, that’s it... shoveling coal into a 


hungry mouth. Never satisfied . .. never enough, 
. never! I earned it all. 
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PETER (slyly) 
Money well earned is well spent, they say. 


BUSUIOC 
Earned ... earned ...my God, I earned it! 
Shoveling . . . shoveling ... always shoveling. (He 


staggers around the table, tears off his shirt, and lifts 
his hands high over his head.) It tears the arms off 
memmn .. . it tears the: heart -oat ‘of hint, 4G vit 
kills him. Swika! Let’s drink to-night... to- 
morrow may never come. 


PETER (like a cat watching its prey, slowly pours out 
a drink) 
Here is more. 


BUSUIOC 
Yes. 
(The music is heard again. sBusutoc lifts his glass; 
he staggers over to the door at the left, and stands 
looking into the light.) 


BUSUIOC 
yuer to ye... . to live... . 


PETER (motions to NEAGOE) 
He said there was more gold? 


NEAGOE 
Yes. 


PETER 
- You think he lied? 


NEAGOE 
He said he came from America. There gold is every- 


where. 
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PETER 
Yes. Cellar... dark ...mnow. No one will ever 
know what became of him. 
(He points to the floor, right.) 


NEAGOE (who understands) 
Yes. 


PETER (calls to BUSUIOC) 
More swika? 


BUSUIOC 
Yes ...yes. (The music stops suddenly. He 
turns and staggers toward the table where PETER has 
poured out a drink for him.) Never enough... 
never enough. 


PETER 

True, my friend. 

(He rises and walks toward the back of the room. 
BusutIoc, his glass in his hand, leans back over the 
table and laughs—a curious laugh which echoes and 
reéchoes through the high room. ANDREIA, unseen, 
reaches out her hand toward him, then turns away 
and covers her eyes with her arms. NEAGOE draws 
a dagger from his belt and slowly creeps toward the 
table; there is a long struggle; NEAGOE has got hold 
of BusuIoc’s throat and is slowly pushing him back 
across the table; Busutoc has hold of the hand which 
holds the dagger and is struggling to turn the blade 
back toward NEAGOE. The_ struggle continues. 
ANDREIA screams. The candle is pushed from the 
table and the sound of a falling body is heard. The 
Gypsy band breaks into a wild dance as the curtain 
falls on the dark room.) 
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SCENE III 


A lonely place in the Dobrudja prairies at night; from 
afar is heard the faint sobbing wail of Gypsy music, 
like wind over the grass. Shortly after the curtain 
rises three mysterious figures, arm in arm, pass 
across the stage; they suggest a funeral procession. 
BusuIOC, his head bowed, his arms stretched out as 
if feeling his way in the darkness, enters from the 
right. The music in this scene is always the same 
monotonous tune, over and over. 


BUsUIOC (mumbles to himself) 
Always ... always... always.... (He moves 
to the center of the stage and stands listening, un- 
certain which way to turn.) Always far away; 
always far ahead, calling, calling—always calling. 
(He stumbles on a few steps farther.) Always... . 
Oh, God, my legs . . . my feet. I can’t go on and 
Onin tacart «2 1 can't. Have: pity on me. 
Pity me. (He sinks to the ground sobbing.) I can’t. 
I can’t. 
(A strolling player, the one we saw in the market this 
morning, tossing three colored balls high into the air 
and catching them again alternately, enters from the 
left. Busutoc, ashamed to be seen surrendering to 
Fate, scrambles to his feet.) 


JUGGLER 
iti cecil... Util. 


BUSUIOC 
Hey .. . juggler! 
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JUGGLER (without looking up) 
Huh ... huh? 


BUSUIOC 
Which way do you go? 

JUGGLER (intent upon his three colored balls) 
The way it calls. 


BUSUIOC 
Who can say? It comes from all sides, like the 
croaking of frogs on a windy night; now from this 
direction, now from that. 


JUGGLER 
Always ahead. 


BUSUIOC 
You know? 


JUGGLER 
I have followed it all night. I know. 


BUSUIOC 
All night? <All night! It has been dark so long, no 
night was ever so black. Not even a star shines. 


JUGGLER 
And never will until— 


BUSUIOC 
Not even a path to set one’s feet in! God, when 
does the day break? 


JUGGLER (for the first time looks at Busuioc, looks at 
him in surprise) 
Light, you mean? 


BUSUIOC 
The sun. The sun. 


wee: cA EDUC 
_ 
JUGGLER 
There won’t be any. It’s dark here, always dark. 


BUSUIOC 
You're a fool. The sun will come again. (He tugs 
at his breeches.) The sun always comes again. I'll 
smile—and the sun will come. 

JUGGLER 
Not here; it’s always dark here—always. Just night, 
night—always. The priest told me. He knows. 


BUSUIOC (sticks out his neck and looks at the juggler 
curiously ) 
Bah . . . what does he know? 


JUGGLER 
It will be dark here always. The priest told me. 
BUSUIOC 
What priest ? 
JUGGLER (again turns to BUSUIOC in surprise) 
Hadn’t you heard? The holy man from Canstantza. 
Ileana’s lover killed him because he raped her. 


BusutIoc (laughs softly) 
Killed for that? 


JUGGLER 
Yes; killed. That’s why he’s here. How else could 


he get here? 

BUSUIOC 
You’re a fool! 

JUGGLER (who goes on juggling his three colored bails) 
Yea; that’s what everybody said. That’s what they 
always said. That’s what the priest of my village 
used to say when I went to confession. I’ve always 
been a fool. 
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BUSUIOC (moves away) 
Shut up. 


JUGGLER (walks slowly toward the back) 
Always been a fool. . . . I thought too much about 
it. Always thought about it. I knew it would kill 
me, the priest told me so. But I couldn’t stop... 
I couldn’t stop. The more I thought about it the 
worse I got. 


BUSUIOC 
Fool . . . fool! 


JUGGLER 
I didn’t used to want to, but couldn’t help it. I’m 
not afraid in the dark. I love the dark. I always 
used to crawl away into places where it was dark. 


BUSUIOC 
Ugh! I want the light. 


JUGGLER 
The light? The light? 
(He laughs as he passes on and out of sight; his 
hollow laugh comes back over the prairie like the 
echo of distant thunder.) 


Busuioc (lifts his hands slowly) 
Oh, God, I’m tired. Oh, God, get me out of this 
place. Let the light come . . . let the light come so 
I can find my way. OheCed (He sobs softly.) 
I didn’t want to do it. He made me. It had to be 
one of us... he got a hold on me. . . he had me 
by the throat . . . there was no other way. I had 
to do it. (He stops a moment and looks at his 
hands.) No... there is blood on my hands now 
. . . everybody said it would come to that. I laughed 
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. .. I always laughed . . . but I had to kill him, 
I had to... she'll know . . . everybody will know 
... they'll understand. Andreia knows ... she 
knows. She’ll understand . .. she always under- 
stood . . . sweet little Andreia . . . I want her to 
forgive me . . . I want to be kind to her. I will go 
back to her! Oh, God, let me be a man instead of a 
=——A—a—10). «no. sno! What do’ I ‘ask? 
Why do Iask? Let me be as Iam. Just that. Let 
me be— (He raises his hands slowly and looks at 
them.) No... not that. (He covers his face with 
his hands and sobs.) Oh, Mary, Mother of God; 
Oh, Mary, Mother of Jesus—yes, that’s it, Mother 
of Jesus, hear my prayers... pray for me... 
pray for me...pray for me. Forgive me! 
(There is a flash of lightning; Busutoc lifts his face 
in surprise which slowly turns to pride. He laughs 
softly.) Vm not afraid of that ... I’m not afraid. 
I’ve lived too long in the open, under the sky. I’m 
not afraid like the juggler with his silly colored balls. 
I’m not afraid ... I’ve fought men... I’ve fought 
life .. . I’ve fought the world . . . but I couldn’t 
fight machinery. Yes; that’s it, it was America that 
made me afraid. Not man, not God—America. 
(There is another bright flash; Busutoc laughs 
mockingly.) It’s like opening a furnace door sud- 
denly. That’s it... that’s it! (The truth, as he 
sees it, comes upon him slowly; he pauses a moment, 
his lower jaw drops.) That’s it! We're all stokers 
in God’s furnace room! That’s what the world is, 
a furnace room, And we’ve got to keep shoveling. 
God’s stokers. Damn him! Damn him! Damn 
God! (He laughs again mockingly.) I’m not afraid 
of him... not afraid of anything! 
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(A priest enters; he drags a rosary which hangs 
from his neck like a heavy chain.) 


PRIEST 
Ave ...Ave...Ave... I can’t remember! 
I can’t! 


BusUIOC (turns away and spits before he speaks) 
Hil Hi ee eotnere, 


PRIEST (moves nearer, dragging his rosary like a ball 
and chain behind him) 
Ave... Ave... Ave—My son. 


BUSUIOC 
Not your son. 


PRIEST 
My son, I have lost my way; perhaps you can tell 
me— 


Busuioc (folding his hands behind him) 
Nothing. Ha, you were one of those who held the 
whip and made us shovel coal into God’s furnace. 
Ha, to save our souls. Ha...ha. Go to hell, 
you, you priest. I know, ha, you’ve come to tell me 
I’ve sinned; you’ve come to pray for me... la. 


PRIEST 
Pray? I can’t pray! I can’t pray! Ive forgotten 
how! 
(The Gypsy music is heard more distinctly.) 


BuUsUIOC (his face brightening) 
There! They’re coming back! Go dance with the 
Gypsies, you priest. Forget God and his furnace. 


PRIEST (the rosary falls from his neck) 
I hear it! I hear it now! 
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(He moves away and out of sight. sBusutoc stares 
after him a moment, then laughs softly.) 
BUSUIOC 
Fool! Mumbler of words which have no meaning. 
Thief, taking money from the poor. Liar! Always 
trying to save our souls by mumbling strange words 
in our ears and burning cow dung under our noses. 
(The Baker stumbles in; he presses one hand 
against the side of his head.) 


BAKER 
Which way? Which way? 

BUSUIOC 
Hi, Baker! Which way for what? 

BAKER 
I don’t know ...I1 don’t know... just “which 
way’ ...I1 can’t think ...my mind’s all gone 
. . . I’m wandering round in circles, like a wounded 
hawk ... like dough in a mixing pan... just 
Cucies. .. and circles .. . and circles. 

BUSUIOC 


Too much swika. Ho, you’re drunk as a fool. 
BAKER 

No; not drunk... n-o-t ... d-r-u-n-k. He hit me 

in the head with a stone. He hit me in the head be- 

cause I said my bread was better’n his. He made a 


hole in my head ... I can feel things coming out 
. and I can’t think . . . just going in circles... 
and circles . . . and circles. 
BUSUIOC 


You’re drunk! 


BAKER 
Not drunk; dead... dead... dead. 
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BUSUIOC 
Eh? Dead? 


BAKER 
That’s it. Now I remember. Dead. 


BUSUIOC 
Dead? Eh? 

BAKER 
I remember! Just as I was going away old Mihail, 
the candlemaker, came running with a candle to put 
at my head. There should have been two . . . there 
should have been two! But he wouldn’t bring two 
because there wasn’t money enough. (He rocks back 
and forth.) There should have been two! There 
should have been two! 


BUSUIOC 
You’re dreaming. 


BAKER 
No; I saw the flame flickering in the wind... I 
saw it, I tell you. ..I1 saw it; then stuff began 
to run out of the hole in my head and the flies came. 
... 1 can’t remember any more...) licant.re- 
member... just, circles... :citclesea, se veitciesy 
I’m dead. 

BUSUIOC 


You don’t look dead. I saw two others that looked 
dead; you don’t. How can you be talking to me if 
you’re dead? 


BAKER 
Eh? Well, you’re dead, too! 


BUSUIOC (defiantly) 
I’m not! I’m not! 
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BAKER 
We're all dead. 

BUSUIOC 
You don’t know what you’re talking about. None of 
us do. . . but we all think we do. Go away from 


me. Don’t stand there like that! 


BAKER 
Look at the front of you, all blood. 


BusuIOc (quickly, self-consciously covering his chest 
with his hand) 
Eh? 

BAKER (calls back over his shoulder as he passes on and 
out of sight) 
Dead ... we’re all dead . . . dead and in hell. 


Busuioc (slowly) 
venti, ¢. and... ins... hell? »Me. in hell? 


(He throws back his head and laughs, then stops sud- 
denly and feels his chest.) Oh, God, I’m hurt... 
I’m hurt—(His eyes open wide.) I didn’t kill him 
... he has killed me! 

(He lifts his arms appealingly. There is a sharp flash 
of lightning followed by a long peal of thunder. 
A soft light slowly suffuses the scene. BUSUTIOC, 
who is now lying on the ground, lifts his head slowly 
and speaks. His voice has become soft and plead- 
ing.) 

BUSUIOC 
‘Dead. Dead. There was no priest there when I 
died. There were no candles at my head. No one 
to pray.for me. Oh, Mary, Mother of God, who 
will pray my soul out of purgatory ... who will 
pray for me? There have been no prayers for the 
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going of my soul. Oh, Mary, oh, Christ . . . teach 
me how to pray; forgive me my sins. (The music 
grows louder; BusuIoc covers his ears with his 
hands. A band of half-naked Gypsies enters from 
the right shouting, singing and madly dancing. 
They circle around him and drag him to his feet; at 
first he protests, but slowly he enters into the spirit 
of their madness, throws back his head, lifts his 
arms, and loses himself in ecstasy. Then, after sev- 
eral moments, he begins to tire, until at last like a 
wounded man he staggers away and, covering his 
face with his hands, sinks to the ground.) I can’t! 
I can’t! 

(The Gypsies circle about him and go on with their 
mad dance as the curtain falls.) 


SCENE IV 


The same as Scene II, twenty years later; the walls and 
ceiling are now covered with soot and heavy cob- 
webs. When the curtain rises three women are 
seated near the table, left, on which there ts a lighted 
candle. They are shelling white beans and dropping 
them into a large wooden bowl on the floor. One is 
MESANDRA, now grown fat; one, MARIORA, now the 
mother of a large family; and the other is ANDREIA, 
old and haggard—it does not seem possible that a 
woman could have grown so old in so short a time, 
for when we last saw her, on the night of her be- 
trothal to PETER KAZAN, she was beautiful. A 
drooling old woman sits hunched up in a far corner 
of the room. It is BABA DAGH. 


MARIORA 
And when my sons return from the army, we shall 
take the big farm near the marsh; the hay grows 
thicker there. 


ANDREIA 
It is good to be the mother of such a happy family, 
Mariora. Yes? 


MARIORA 
Two boys and three cows! 


ANDREIA 
And upon your own farm. 


MARIORA (proudly) 
We have worked hard to earn it—now we can sit 
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back and rest. A man is happier when he knows 
that the land upon which he works belongs to him. 


MESANDRA 
Not my man. He would rather sit in a shop all day 
and bargain. He has no call for farming. 


ANDREIA 
Each man to his own liking. 


MARIORA 
Demetre has done well by you. There is no other 
woman in all the village wears such ribbons as you 
do, Mesandra, and there is no other woman in all 
the village has three lamps—oil lamps. 


MESANDRA (proudly) 
And two iron beds ... . from America. 


ANDREIA (dreamily) 
America. . . 


MARIORA 
What is it, Andreia? 


ANDREIA (sighs and pushes back the hair from her 
forehead) 
Nothing . . . nothing... 


MESANDRA 
And Demetre has brought me two bolts of American 
ribbon for the feast of Mariora to-morrow. 
ANDREIA 
The feast of Mariora . . . I had forgotten. So 
it is—the feast of Mariora. 
MESANDRA 
How could you forget! Why, it is just twenty years 
ago that you— 
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MARIORA (lifting her hand) 
Sh-h—h—sh-h-h. 


MESANDRA (who has not caught the warning) 

Oh! (She laughs.) Demetre was telling me yes- 
terday of a young haiduc who once came to the vil- 
lage for the feast of Mariora. (She laughs.) He 
was so funny . . . had been to America. They say 
he went away with the Gypsies and no one has ever 
heard of him since. (ANDREIA slowly rises and 
walks away to the door at the left.) Oh... he 
was such a funny fellow! Bought candles and gay 
ribbons for every one in the market! Such a funny 
fellow! 


MARIORA 
Sh-h-h—sh-h-h, 

MESANDRA 
Why? What have I said? 


MARIORA (whispering) 
Sh-h-h—some say it was Busuioc returned again. 
You must not remind her of days which are forgotten. 


MESANDRA 
I never heard that said. I’m sorry if I have re- 
minded her of other days. 


MARIORA 
Yes; one must be careful. 


MESANDRA 

Yes... yes. But he has never come back since 
that night. Surely Andreia has forgotten him. It 
was so long ago. 

MARIORA 


It is hard to forget the first love. 
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MESANDRA 
WEST eee VES ees 
(There is a knock at the door. ANDREIA turns with 
frightened eyes.) 


ANDREIA 
Perhaps it’s Peter. 


MESANDRA (drawing her shawl about her shoulders) 
I think perhaps it’s my man. He promised to stop 
for me on the way back from the village. 


ANDREIA 
Come. 
(DEMETRE enters from the back.) 


DEMETRE 
Good evening to you, Doamna Kazan. 


ANDREIA 
And to you, Demetre. 


DEMETRE (bowing) 
Mariora .. . wife. 


MESANDRA 
See, we’ve been shelling beans, white beans all the 
evening long. 

DEMETRE 
Peter likes bean porridge, Andreia? 


ANDREIA | 
Yes; with vinegar. 


DEMETRE 
Oars as 


MESANDRA (taking her husband’s arm) 
It’s a woman’s place to please her man—eh, De- 
metre? Good night, Mariora. . . Good night, 
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Andreia. (She turns.) Oh, you'll stop in for a 
glass of new wine on the morrow? 


ANDREIA 
Yes . . . yes; good night, good night. 


DEMETRE 
Good night. 
(They go out. ANDREIA returns to the table and 
sinks into a chair.) 


ANDREIA 
He has been such a good man to her. 


MARIORA 
And she has been a good wife to him. 


ANDREIA (after a pause) 
It is good to see people so happy. 


MARIORA (reaches out and takes ANDREIA’s hand) 
Yes ... yes, dear Andreia. Some day the sun will 
shine for you again. 


ANDREIA 
It is not for a woman to say. 


MARIORA 
No. But we can hope. 


ANDREIA (shakes her head) 
Not when all hope is gone. 


MARIORA 
Dear Andreia, if you could only smile again. 


ANDREIA (bravely) 
Smile? See, Mariora, I am smiling. 


MARIORA 
You smile with your lips but not with your heart, 


Andreia. 
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ANDREIA 
I know no other way. 


MARIORA 
You used to be so happy. 


ANDREIA 
I shall be again, sometime, . . . sometime. There 
is a far place where there is only happiness, and some- 
time, Mariora, I shall go there. 


MARIORA (quickly) 
I shall miss you if you go away. 


ANDREIA 
There is such a place. I know. ..I know. Baba 
Dagh told me of it long ago. She knows. 


MARIORA (rises) 

Yes. I must go home now, Andreia. There is work 
to be done still . . . there is always work to be done. 
My bread must go into its pans to-night. My man 
grumbles if he doesn’t have his hot bread in the 
morning. (She laughs.) These men! Hot milk 
before they go to bed . . . hot bread when they get 
up in the morning. Everything hot! (She bends 
over ANDREIA and kisses her on the forehead.) 
Good night ... good night. Until to-morrow— 
good night. Till we meet again, good night, Baba 
Dagh. 

(She goes out at the back. ANDREIA goes back to her 
work. There is along pause.) 


BABA DAGH 


The road is happy where his shadow falls 
And the shadow of his horse and lance... . 
ANDREIA 
Don’t talk so, Baba Dagh. 
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I must say what is on my lips. 
ANDREIA 
There is no need of it. 


BABA DAGH 
The fall of a leaf is a whisper to the living. 


ANDREIA 
Sh-h-h—Baba Dagh. 


BABA DAGH 


The moon walks on the leaves, and walks so lightly 
That not one leaf is stirred . . . 


ANDREIA 
Why do you say such things to-night? 


BABA DAGH 
He will come again, my child. 


ANDREIA 
You frighten me! 


BABA DAGH 
Why should you be frightened? You have waited 
so long for his coming, my child. 


ANDREIA 
Alone ...no,..«no It cannot be. 


BABA DAGH 
Busuioc, Busuioc, the haiduc, is roaming over the 
prairies to-night. Free. Free. His foot has found 


the path. He will return again. 


ANDREIA 
No...no...no. (She rises, slowly moves 


around the table and stands as if looking into a deep 
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hole; she covers her face with her hands, weeps 
softly, moves away to the stairway.) No... no 
. no. Dead. 


BABA DAGH 
The dead are dead only when they are forgotten. 


ANDREIA 
He cannot come again. 


BABA DAGH 
The world is full of strange things. Who can kill 
the soul of a haiduc? Who? Who? Every twenty 
years a man returns, every twenty years a— 


ANDREIA 
Every twenty years— 


BABA DAGH 
To-night is the night that Busuioc the haiduc— 
(The door at the back is thrown open and PETER 
KAZAN enters; his face is now covered with a thick 
black beard, his eyes are watery and his voice thick. 
He staggers into the room.) 


PETER 
Hi! 
ANDREIA 
Peter. You... you have— 


PETER 
What if I have, eh? What of it? Not at your 
work . . . standing there and doing nothing? (He 
starts forward and almost falls.) Get to your work, 
woman. 


ANDREIA 
I have been working all day. 
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Hi! It is not a woman’s place to talk back to her 
man. 


BABA DAGH (monotonously) 
Her man... her man...her man... 


PETER (throws his hat at BABA DAGH) 
Be quiet, you slut! 


BABA DAGH 


Two blades upon my knife there be, 
One love my heart hath, only one. ... 


PETER 
Stop it! Ha. One woman is a market, two a fair. 
(He lurches toward ANDREIA.) Get to your work. 


ANDREIA (moving toward the table) 
7 |, 


PETER 
You do nothing but say “yes... yes... yes” all 
the time. Always “yes...yes... yes.” Hi, it’s 
a woman’s place to please her man... to please 


him. (He smiles in anticipation.) To-night... 
to-night, Andreia, you will please me. 


ANDREIA (covering her mouth with her hand) 
No! 
PETER 
Whose woman are you? Mine or—whose woman 
are you? 
ANDREIA 
Yours, Peter. 
PETER 
Then it is for you to do my bidding. What is a 
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wife who will not be a wife? To-night I want you 
. and to-night it will be. 


ANDREIA (lifts her hands pleadingly) 
Not to-night, Peter. Not to-night. 


PETER 
I said to-night . . . to-night! Must a man argue 
and coax and tease his own woman into doing his 
bidding? I want you, and I'll have you. Ha... 
ha, Hi! 
(He staggers to ANDREIA and puts his arm about 
her.) 

ANDREIA 
No— 


PETER 
Can you do nothing but weep? Bah! (He knocks 
ANDREIA to the floor.) Of what good is such a 
woman to a man who has fire in his veins? Bah! 
(He kicks ANDREIA with his foot, staggers over to the 
stairs and with difficulty begins to climb them.) 
Bah—such a woman, such a wife. 


BABA DAGH 


Since then have all my days 
Belonged but to the grave.... 


PETER (leans over the railing and shaking his fist, calls 
down to ANDREIA) 
Come when I call ...come. Hi! If you don’t 
come, I'll drag you up the stairs by the hair of your 
head. Damn such a woman! Damn such a wife! 
(He disappears. ANDREIA, sobbing softly, drags 
herself to her feet and moves toward the table. The 
door at the back opens slowly and NEAGOE, now old 
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and broken, dirty and shifty-eyed, creeps into the 
room. ) 


NEAGOE 
Andreia. 


ANDREIA 
Oh, you frightened me, Neagoe. 


NEAGOE (creeping closer) 


Sh-h-h—sh-h-h— 
ANDREIA 

What has happened ? 
NEAGOE 


Sh-—h—h—oh, for God’s sake, don’t talk so loud! 
ANDREIA 

What is it? What has happened, Neagoe? 
- NEAGOE 
Where’s Peter Kazan? 


ANDREIA (pointing) 
Drunk. 


NEAGOE 
I need him. Oh, for God’s sake, help me, Andreia. 
Help me . . . hide me. 


ANDREIA 
What has happened? 


NEAGOE 
Hide me! 
ANDREIA 
What have you done now? 
" NEAGOE 
I didn’t mean to... 1 didn’t mean to! He was 
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a peasant from Jassy ...a rich peasant .. . he 
was drunk and ]—I— 


ANDREIA 
Again? 

NEAGOE 
I didn’t mean to, I tell. you. I swear to God I 
didn’t mean to... I only wanted his money... 
he was rich . . . he didn’t need it all. . . . I didn’t 


mean to kill him, Andreia, I didn’t mean to! Help 
me! Hide me! The gendarmes will be here— 


ANDREIA 
They saw you? 
NEAGOE (circling the room) 
Yes. But I got away from them. ... I gave them 


the slip... through the market place . . . under 
the bridge . . . across the fields and here. Tell me 
where to go, Aridreia . ...,lie, to them), ay tmey 
believe you... tell them I’m not here... tell 
them—God, God .. . tell me where to hide. 


ANDREIA (slowly walks around the table and lifts the 
heavy door to the cellar) 
There is no other place. 


NEAGOE (moving toward ANDREIA) 
Down there! 


ANDREIA 
Where else can you go? 
NEAGOE (backs away) 
Not down there! Not down there! I’m afraid 
... Pmafraid . . . not down there, Andreia! 
ANDREIA (breathlessly) 
The gendarmes— 
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NEAGOE 
Let them take me! 


ANDREIA 
Neagoe— 

NEAGOE 
Not into that hole! I’m afraid ... not down 
there . . . not down there! That’s where we buried 


the stranger from America. 


ANDREIA 
Ah! 
(The door she has been holding slams shut with a 
bang; there is a soft tapping at the door, left.) 


NEAGOE 

They’ve come for me! I—I—no! 

(He lifts his hands high overhead and with a ter- 
rible cry falls behind the table, dead. The candle 
flickers and goes out. Again the tapping at the door 
is heard: ANDREIA does not move. Slowly the wide 
door at the left opens, the room is flooded with moon- 
light, and Busutoc, the haiduc, enters. He is as we 
saw him last, still young, for the passing years have 
left no mark on him. He walks toward ANDREIA.) 


BUSUIOC 
Andreia . . . Andreia. 


ANDREIA (like one in a dream, turns slowly, 
Busuioc— 


BUSUIOC 
Andreia, you see I have come back again. 


ANDREIA 


You—have—come— 
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BUSUIOC 
Your love called me. 


ANDREIA (slowly) 
My love called you? 


BUSUIOC 
My heart has answered the call in your heart, An- 
dreia. (From somewhere, far away, comes the 
sound of Gypsy music.) Hear .. . it is a wedding 
dance they are playing for us, Andreia. 


ANDREIA (lifts her face) 
I hear it now! I hear it! 


BUSUIOC 
My little Andreia— 


ANDREIA 
I have waited so long. 


BUSUIOC 
I have come back again. It wasn’t the Gypsy music; 
it wasn’t my Gypsy blood—but always your love that 
called me. I’ve learned the truth. 


ANDREIA 
Ah— 


BUSUIOC 
I have come to take you away—to ride upon a cloud, 
to race the wind, and to laugh, to laugh, to laugh. 


ANDREIA 
Teach me. I’m not afraid now. 


BUSUIOC 


I will teach you, he will teach you... our little 
one will teach you. 
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Our little one? 


BUSUIOC 
He’s a man now. 


ANDREIA 
A man! 


BUSUIOC 
You'll be proud of him. 


ANDREIA 
My little one. My man-child. 


BUSUIOC 
He’s waiting for you, waiting for you out there where 
allis happiness. (He takes her hand and bends over 
it.) Only say you forgive me—say it with your lips, 
Andreia. 


ANDREIA 
My love has been yours always. 
(The music grows louder.) 


BUSUIOC 
Come, come—my feet have found the path... I 


will teach you, Andreia. 


ANDREIA 
Teach me. 


Busutoc (holding her with both his hands, backs 
toward the wide door at the left) 
Andreia, my woman. 


ANDREIA 
Busuioc, my man. 
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(They disappear through the door at the left. There 
is a pause. The door above opens and PETER 
KAZAN’S woice is heard: “Andreia, come to me... 
come.” The mocking laughter of BABA DAGH fills 
the room as the curtain falls.) 


HARLEQUIN 


For the idea of this play, which was first 
produced aboard the “Leviathan” in 1919, 
the author is indebted to Richard Middleton, 
Singer of songs and Maker of strange tales. 


CHARACTERS 


AN INNKEEPER A LittLe Girt 
THE VittaceE Mayor HARLEQUIN 
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Copyright, 1921, by PoreT Lore 


HARLEQUIN 


The rise of the curtain discloses the garden of a small 
village inn. Not far from the inn doorstep is a 
painted table and several not-too-comfortable chairs. 
It ts a summer day, the sky is big and blue and full 
of singing things. 

A very fat and very red innkeeper is spreading a cloth 
in anticipation of guests—it’s a way with innkeepers. 
Harlequin appears at the gate; he is like some wild 
thing, yet strangely tender. He stops, looks about 
curiously, then comes slowly forward. Over his 
shoulder is thrown a knapsack, such as painters use, 
and in his hand he carries a flute 


INNKEEPER 
Ah, good morning to you. 


HARLEQUIN 
And to you, good morning. May I stop here a bit? 


INNKEEPER 
You are welcome. 
(He places a chair, but HARLEQUIN sinks down on 
the ground and sits there, rocking back and forth.) 


HARLEQUIN 
Ha! It is a long time since last I sat ina chair... 


I like to feel the earth close to me... and feel 
myself close to the earth. (Hugging his knees, he 
sways back and forth.) You see, I make my own 
chair . . . arocking one! (Out of the corner of his 
eye he looks up at the rotund INNKEEPER.) Have 
you never tried it? 
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INNKEEPER (perplexed) 
Ho! You are a very strange young man. 


HARLEQUIN 
Strange? La! All young men are strange ... to 
old ones. 


INNKEEPER 
Lud, I’ve never heard that said before. You are new 
to our village? 


HARLEQUIN (cocking his head to one side) 
Your village is new to me. 


INNKEEPER 
So— 

HARLEQUIN (facetiously) 
But old or new a village is just a village, so what’s 
the difference? 


INNKEEPER (with certain animation) 
All the difference in the world! We’re a very pro- 
gressive village. Why, we’ve a cobblestone street 
five times as long as it is broad and a brand new jail 
and— 

HARLEQUIN 
Jail? Did you say jail? 


INNKEEPER 
Yes; a new stone jail with all the modern improve- 
ments ... iron things to torture men—and make 


them tell the truth! 


HARLEQUIN (he has turned his face away) 
Ah! 
INNKEEPER 
Yep! Yep! The best jail in all the county. (There 
is a pause.) And what may your business be? 
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HARLEQUIN (he turns around quickly) 
Well, I might be a candlestick maker, ready to mold 
the whole world and everybody in it into one big 
lump ... or I might be a baker, ready to turn the 
whole world into flour and water ... but, of a 
truth, I am a singer. 


INNKEEPER (with a slight trace of doubt in his face) 
A singer? 
HARLEQUIN 
A simple singer of sad songs and a mad singer of 
merry ones. (He half chants.) 
I sing my songs, 
I right all wrongs... 
Drive sorrow far away, away! 


INNKEEPER 
H’m. But have you no regular trade? 


HARLEQUIN 
Oh, yes! I trade in dreams! 


INNKEEPER 
But don’t you ever work; I mean work like other 
men? 

HARLEQUIN 
Well, I mend trouble and broken hearts—one might 
call me a tinker. I sometimes patch old lives and 
mend old ways—one might call me a tailor. But 
most of all I like to be called a manufacturer, because 
I make songs of all I see and hear. 


INNKEEPER (he shakes his head dubiously) 
I’m afraid I don’t understand you. 

HARLEQUIN 
But you’ll understand my songs, for they come from 
my heart. 
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INNKEEPER 
H’m; no regular trade . . . and still you seem happy 
enough. 

HARLEQUIN 
I am happy when other people are happy. I have an 
eye for beauty ... I have youth... I ama fol- 


lower of the god Pan— (He rolls over on his stom- 
ach and kicks his heels together.) All these. Why 
shouldn’t I be happy? 

INNKEEPER 
Did you say Pan? 

HARLEQUIN 
Pan. 


INNKEEPER 
Never heard of that god. 


HARLEQUIN 
Have you never been young? Some time go into the 
woods alone, all alone; there Pan will whisper to 
you and dance in your heart. Oh, you will find him 
there in a deep, deep woods. 

INNKEEPER 
Ugh! I don’t like the woods. 


HARLEQUIN 
Don’t like the woods! Don’t like the—no; you will 
never hear Pan. You would swear his voice was only 
the wind in the trees and be content in believing that 
his footstep was only the sound of a falling twig. 


INNKEEPER (he sinks down into the chair he had made 
ready for HARLEQUIN and calmly folds his hands over 
his stomach) 

Is this Pan some new god? New gods are quite 
common these days. 
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HARLEQUIN 
He is as old as the world is old . . . the first wood 
was his home ... the first flower his cradle. It 


was Pan who taught the birds to sing and— 


INNKEEPER 
And you are his follower? 


HARLEQUIN 
One of them. 


INNKEEPER 
Oh, I see. You are a minister. (He scratches the 
back of his head deliberately.) You have a message 
. . . you have come to tell us that we are bad, and 
that our lives are corrupt. There’s money in it, if 
you can do it well. 


HARLEQUIN 
I tell you I sing songs! 


INNKEEPER 
There’s something in them, I hope. 


HARLEQUIN 
Many things. 


INNKEEPER 
Perhaps you bring news in your songs... they’re 
not so popular as the other sort, but still, if it’s news 
of— 


HARLEQUIN (he jumps to his feet) 
News! I bring good news! It’s a fine sunny day in 
May ... and as I came along the road I heard a 
cuckoo singing in the woods . . . singing . . . sing- 
ing! And in the ponds I saw lilies all abloom. 
Winter past . . . summer at last! (He walks over 
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to the gate and looking up the road half sings to 
himself :) 

Oh, summer is a-coming in, 

Loudly sing cuckoo! 

Groweth seed 

And bloweth mead, 

And springeth wood anew! 

Sing Cuckoo! 


The birds are singing. That is news! 


INNKEEPER 
Is there no new gossip? A bit of scandal? Has no 
man run off with another’s gold ... or his wife 


.. or his goods? Has no one— 


HARLEQUIN 
I hope not . . . but even if I knew, I would not sing 
of those things. 


INNKEEPER 
Then what’s the use of your songs? 


HARLEQUIN 
All the use in the wide, wide world. 


INNKEEPER 
Would you have me go happy and content listening 
to your babble about birds and water lilies? 


HARLEQUIN 
I give my songs for nothing . . . and ask nothing 
in return. Certainly they are of little worth to empty 
hearts, but they are all I have to give. 


INNKEEPER (with conviction) 
I am afraid you will always be thin. 


HARLEQUIN 
To earn a crust of bread must I tell the world that 
life is evil, when I find it good; that men and women 
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are wretched, when I find them happy? Must I 
sing of wickedness, when I ask only for love? Would 
you have me lie to cheat poor folk out of their scraps? 


INNKEEPER 
Certainly you are very mad. It’s very little money 
you will carry away from this village. But you have 
an honest face and a good one, though your tongue is 
disordered. I’ll give you some breakfast. 


HARLEQUIN (surprised) 
For what? 


INNKEEPER 
H’m ... for one of your songs. You seem a decent 
young chap, and some time you may learn the ways 
of the world. Well, let’s have your song. 


HARLEQUIN (happy again) 
I'll sing you a new one. I think it is one of my very 
best. 


INNKEEPER 
Let’s have it. 


HARLEQUIN (he throws back his head and sings with 
boyish happiness while the INNKEEPER drowsily beats 
time with his foot.) 


The cuckoo is a pretty bird, 
She singeth as she flies! 

She bringeth us good tidings, 
She telleth us no lies! 

She sucketh all good flowers 
To keep her throttle clear, 
And every time she singeth 
Cuckoo—cuckoo—cuckoo ! 
The summer draweth near. 


INNKEEPER 
Is that the whole of it? 
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HARLEQUIN 
That’s the end of that one. 


INNKEEPER 
And do you call that song one of your best? 


HARLEQUIN (proud as a young cock) 
I made it up myself. 
INNKEEPER 
I hope it is one of your worst! (He rises with diffi- 
culty.) But I promised you your breakfast, and I’m 
a man of my word. 
(He slowly trudges into the house. The face of a 
golden-haired child appears around the corner of the 
gate; she comes slowly toward HARLEQUIN and puts 
her hand in his.) 
LITTLE GIRL 
I heard your song, boy. 
HARLEQUIN 
You heard my song? 
LITTLE GIRL 
M’m ... from the gate. 
HARLEQUIN 
Did you like it? 
LITTLE GIRL 
Yess, . «oh; yest 
HARLEQUIN 
Why? 
LITTLE GIRL (frankly) 
Because I like you. 
HARLEQUIN 
Oh, is that the reason? (He laughs.) Coldness past 
. . . love at last! 
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LITTLE GIRL 
I’ve never heard a song like yours before . . . and 
still I think I have known it always. Will you sing 
it again, boy? 

HARLEQUIN 
I have another just for you. 


LITTLE GIRL 
Just for me? 


HARLEQUIN 
Yes; listen. (He sings.) 
I will give you the keys of my heart, 
I will give you the keys of my heart, 
Lady, will you walk, 
Lady, will you talk, 
Lady, will you walk and talk with me? 


LITTLE GIRL 
Oh, there must be more! What did she say? The 
lady, I mean. 


HARLEQUIN 
She said: (He sings.) 


T will take the keys of your heart, 

We shall be married until death do us part, 
Yes, I will walk, 

Yes, I will talk, 

Yes, I will walk and talk with thee. 


(Before the last part of the song is finished the 
mayor of the village appears at the gate and stands 
listening.) 


LITTLE GIRL 
Oh, that’s even better than the first song! 
(The INNKEEPER enters with a bowl of milk and a 
piece of bread. He sees the MAyoR.) 
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INNKEEPER (bowing so low that his nose almost goes 
into the milk) 
Good morning ... . good morning, Your Honor. 


MAYOR (screwing his face into a hard knot) 
Who is this young man? 

INNKEEPER 
He calls himself . . . now what was it he called him- 
self? Oh, yes, he calls himself a Singer of songs 

. and a follower of the god—who is that god of 

yours, boy? 

MAYOR 
Some silly idea, I suppose. 


HARLEQUIN 

I don’t believe this man would know my god. 
MAYOR 

The impudence! 


INNKEEPER 
Oh ... oh, he’s a very learned man. He knows 
everything . . . he is our Mayor. 


MAYOR (contempituously) 
Singer of songs, eh? I’ve just heard one of your silly 
songs. Are they all like that one? 

HARLEQUIN 
More or less. 

MAYOR 
Rubbish! You with your songs about love. Rub- 
bish! That’s what I call them! 

LITTLE GIRL 
I like them. 

MAYOR (to the LITTLE GIRL) 


Go home! There is no educational value in this stuff. ~ 
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It is not good for growing children to hear such 
songs. Go home, child. (The LITTLE GIRL goes 
slowly out the gate. The Mayor turns to HARLE- 
QUIN.) Songs are to make men happy or wise. . . 


HARLEQUIN 
To make men wise . . . and therefore happy. 


MAYOR 
Umph! Have you no songs with news for the people 
of this village? 


HARLEQUIN 
I have the best news in the world! I come to tell 
your people that the world is full of love, that the 
birds are singing in the wilderness, if they would but 
listen. I come to tell them that the flowers are all 
abloom, that the grass is green under their feet, and 
that the sky is blue over their heads, if they would 
but look! 


MAYOR 
But we know all these things. 


HARLEQUIN 
Do you! Do you! Oh, if you really knew, you 
would be out on the hills and down the road with me! 


MAYOR (his neck is beginning to get red now) 
Bah! The people of this town are too busy to sing— 
and far too busy to hear your foolish songs. 


HARLEQUIN (there is a twinkle in his eye when he says 
this) 
And too busy to look at the sky ... even for a 
moment? 


INNKEEPER 
The impudence! 
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MAYOR 
Where do you come from? 


HARLEQUIN (as though the question had given him an 
idea for a new song he half chants) 
From over the hills and over the seas, like an un- 
charted boat in a friendly breeze. (He bows low.) 
I come from everywhere in general and nowhere in 
particular. 


MAYOR 
A tramp! 


INNKEEPER 
A vagabond! 


HARLEQUIN (correcting the gentlemen) 
A wanderer. 


MAYOR 
You come from nowhere! Then you shall be ar- 
rested for a vagabond . . . a rogue and a vagabond 


. . and this afternoon I will see to it that you are 
brought before the magistrate. 


INNKEEPER 
I shall act as witness, Your Honor. 


HARLEQUIN (a frightened look comes into his eyes) 
But I’m not a beggar, and I seek no man’s goods or 
his— 


MAYOR 
You are an impostor! What good is a singer if 
there is no news in his songs? La! We want to 
hear about our neighbors . . . about their lives and 
their wives and their sins— 
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Yes; there’s both fame and fortune in that sort of 
songs. 


MAYOR 
And that’s the sort the people of this village want to 
hear. What good are you going around the world 
with your sentimental love songs? This night will 
find you locked up. 


HARLEQUIN (he looks up at the sky over his head) 
I couldn’t stand being shut away from... from 
everything 


MAYOR 
H’m ... You'll get used to it soon enough. 


HARLEQUIN 
But the jail— 


INNKEEPER (he shakes his finger) 
There’s a deep, dark dungeon for vagabonds, 


HARLEQUIN (slowly) 
I used to know a song of the sort you want... I 
used to know such a song . . . but it was a long time 
ago. 

MAYOR (with an air of sophistication) 
What good is gossip if it isn’t new? 


INNKEEPER (hopefully) 
But perhaps it’s some rare bit we haven’t heard. 


MAyorR (his curiosity whetted) 
It can’t be any worse than that silly thing you just 
sang. Let’s hear it. It may save you a month or 
two in jail. 
HARLEQUIN (he draws the two men close to him and 
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Sings, $0 softly that we are unable to catch the words 
distinctly. He stops suddenly.) 
I have forgotten the rest! 


INNKEEPER (rolling into a chair with delight) 
And Kate would get drunk with the men! 
MAYOR 
And John would get drunk with the women! 


INNKEEPER (he laughs so hard he falls off his chair 
and sits there on the ground holding his sides) 
Yes-s-s, 


And John would get drunk with the women! 


MAYOR 
Good God, that’s what I call improving poetry! 


INNKEEPER (with his sleeve he wipes the tears from 
his cheeks and drags himself to his feet) 
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MAYOR 
It sounds like the scandal I’ve heard whispered around 
about the mayor and his wife of the next village 
. . . the world ought to know of his sins. Oh! And 
there might have been a miscarriage of justice! 


INNKEEPER 
I was sure there was some good in the boy. 


MAyorR (he takes a long, legal-looking paper from his 
wallet) 
My boy, here is a certificate to show that you are a 
real singer. Bring it to me when I have a quill 
handy, and I shall sign my own name in bold letters 
across the bottom of it. The people of this village 
will welcome such improving songs. 
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INNKEEPER 
Indeed they will. 


MAYOR 
Oh, there’s money in dirt. 


INNKEEPER (tossing a coin to HARLEQUIN) 
Here is a piece of gold for your pains. Your last is 
the best bit of gossip I’ve heard for a fortnight. 


MAYOR 
Ha, sing us more of that sort and you'll leave our 
village a much richer man than you came. (He starts 
away, turns.) Ill expect to see more of you, my 
boy. Good morning to you. 
(He goes out.) 


INNKEEPER 
Good morning, Your Honor. (He makes sure that 
the MAYOR ts well out of hearing before he speaks.) 
There’s a scandal about him that would make a 
wonderful song . . . mark you, a wonderful song— 
even better than your last. Ah, you could make a 
masterpiece of it. A masterpiece! (He notices that 
HARLEQUIN has not touched the bread and bowl of 
milk on the table.) Come, come, you haven’t eaten 
the bite I brought. While you eat, I will tell you the 
gossip of the village, and to-night you can make it 
all into songs. 

HARLEQUIN 
I’m not hungry now ... and I don’t want to hear 
your scandal. 


INNKEEPER (his eyes open wide with amazement) 
Don’t want to hear the gossip! Well, well, well, you 
are a strange young man. (He takes up the food.) 
They do say great men eat but little. Come back 
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when you’re hungry, and welcome you'll be to the 
food and the house. 

HARLEQUIN (he tosses the INNKEEPER @ coin) 
Here is a piece of gold for your trouble. 

INNKEEPER 
Tut! Tut! You do mea great honor by stopping at 
my house. Besides, I can’t take pay for food you 
haven’t eaten . . . and it’s the coin I just gave you 
for your song. 

HARLEQUIN (bitterly) 
Fool’s gold . . . it paid for a song which did not 
come from my heart. 

INNKEEPER (he pockets the money) 
I can’t make you out ... and still you do have a 
good face. 
(Shaking his head doubtfully, he goes into the 
house; HARLEQUIN with sad eyes looks after him, 
then with a jerk of his head he laughs a merry little 
laugh and hums a snatch of song. The LITTLE GIRL’S 
head appears around the corner of the gate.) 

LITTLE GIRL 
I say, boy! Has he gone? 

HARLEQUIN (looking down at the certificate which he 
still holds in his hand) 
Wes a9. yes; most of him, 

LITTLE GIRL (coming toward HARLEQUIN) 
I’m so glad. 

HARLEQUIN (he quickly stuffs the certificate into his 
knapsack) 
Storm clouds past . . . sunshine at last! 

LITTLE GIRL 
See, boy .. . I’ve brought you some flowers—mari- 
gold. 
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For me? I know: pay for my songs! 


LITTLE GIRL 
Yes. 


HARLEQUIN (tenderly placing the flowers in his knap- 
sack) 
It’s the most gold I’ve had for a long, long time 
. and the best. 


LITTLE GIRL (throwing her arms around his neck) 
I love your songs, boy. 


HARLEQUIN (anxiously) 
Did you hear the last one? 


LITTLE GIRL 
Yes, part of it. I was hiding, right around the cor- 
ner, there. But I didn’t understand it .-. . maybe 
I shall when I grow older. People understand lots 
of things better when they grow up. 


HARLEQUIN (for the moment a philosopher) 
And sometimes they forget how to understand things 
they used to know before they grew up. 


LITTLE GIRL 
Anyway, I like just the . . . beautiful songs. 


HARLEQUIN (he bends over her) 
I wish . . . I wish I could go on singing in your 
heart forever, Little Girl... singing glad, happy 


songs. 
(He takes up his knapsack and starts toward the 


gate.) 


LITTLE GIRL 
Are you going away? 
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HARLEQUIN 
Yes .. . across the world with my songs. 

LITTLE GIRL 
Won’t you ever come back again? 

HARLEQUIN 
Perhaps ... perhaps, when I have found the most 
wonderful song in the world, I shall come back and 
sing it for you. 

LITTLE GIRL 
And will you teach it to me? 

HARLEQUIN 
You may know it before I return. Go home now 
. . . and some summer day I may come back again. 
You won’t forget? 


LITTLE GIRL (she runs to him. He looks deep into her 
eyes with strange understanding, then kisses her on 
the lips) 

I shan’t forget, boy. 
(As she goes out HARLEQUIN looks after her, waves, 
smiles and turns away. He puts his hand into the 
knapsack and draws forth the certificate, laughs, 
tears it into bits and lets them fall through his fingers ; 
then he takes out the marigolds, looks at them several 
moments, smiles and tenderly replaces them in the 
knapsack. As he passes out the gate and down the 
road on his way across the world with his songs, his 
voice comes back:) 

I will give you the keys of my heart, 

I will give you the keys of my heart, 

Lady, will you walk, 

Lady, will you talk, 

Lady will you walk and talk with me... 


THE CURTAIN FALLS SLOWLY 
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“Vesterday” was first played by 
Miss Henrietta Crosman and Mr. Tom Wise 
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YESTERDAY 


ScenE: A secluded nook off the ballroom of a Lon- 
don house. Almost hidden by palm trees is a long 
comfortable divan piled with colored cushions. The 
nook in question is the sort of hide-and-seek place 
one has around one’s house for young lovers. How 
LADY A—, for she is something past sixty, ever came 
to be in the place, is more than we can understand. 
But there she is, just entering from the back and 
walking toward the divan when the curtain rises. 
Perhaps Cupid—oh, no, the idea is preposterous, for, 
as we said before, LADY A— is past sixty (of course, 
she doesn’t look it—no woman ever does), and dread- 
fully—er—V ictorian, 


SHE (sinking down into the cushions on the divan she 
leans back and closes her eyes) 
Oh, dear. Oh, dear me! How things have changed. 
(She’s thinking of the débutantes with their absurd 
coiffures, their ridiculous gowns, their outrageous 
manners and their extravagant ways of -dancing.) 
How things have changed! I should never have be- 
lieved it possible! 
(An immaculately groomed old gentleman in uni- 
form comes stumbling toward the divan.) 


HE 
Rot ... silly rot .. . idiots! What is the world 


coming— (He sees the lady.) Oh, I beg your par- 
don. I beg your pardon. I thought I was quite 
alone. 
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SHE 
You were referring to the dancing? 


HE 
Quite right, quite right. My word, it’s barbarous, 
isn’t it? 

SHE (raising her eyebrows) 
You mean so unconventional ? 


HE 
That’s a—hardly the word for it. (He begins nerv- 
ously to search for his eyeglass.) Hardly the word 
for it. 


SHE 
These coming-out parties are not what they used to 
be when— 
HE 
Coming out—coming out; my word, nobody seems 
to be in these days! 


SHE (who is slow at seeing jokes) 
The young ladies, I mean—the young ladies. 


HE (who has found his eyeglass, and by a series of fan- 

tastic muscular contractions succeeds in fixing it 
firmly in his right eye) 
Exactly, exactly! Yes, the young ladies. ’Pon my 
word, there isn’t much left for them to come out of. 
Egad, they seem to be all arms and legs—ahem— 
limbs. 


SHE (fortunately she hasn’t heard this last) 
Won’t you sit down, Colonel? 


HE (petulantly) 
General, Madam. General. 
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SHE (lifting her lorgnette) 
General—pardon my mistake. Oh, yes, we were 
speaking of the dancing. You see the world moves 
so fast nowadays, and I suppose the dances must 
keep up with the world. 

HE 
The world—running away with itself! 


SHE (toying with her white feather fan; when she 
speaks there is a slight quiver in her voice) 
It was different when we were young, but we must 
be tolerant. We are old people now. 


HE (the eyeglass snaps from his eye) 
Old? I beg your pardon! Not old, Madam, not 
really old. Middle-aged, perhaps, yes, middle-aged 
—but not oid. 


SHE (looking up out of the corners of her eyes which 
twinkle kindly) 
Yes, that’s it, middle-aged. 


HE (moving over to the divan, and, with some difficulty, 
sitting down; he rubs his knee cautiously. From 
somewhere behind the palms comes the din of a mod- 
ern, ultra-modern “Jazz’ orchestra) 

There goes that unspeakable music again, that in- 
fernal racket! It’s like the tom-toms one hears in 
Africa! Much worse, in fact! Awful! (He 
pauses.) Yes, I dare say you are right, quite right; 
times do change. We seem to be going backward 
rather than forward! But we must accept the facts. 
SHE (with a sigh) 
Unfortunately. 
HE 
I had hoped— (There is a crash in the music.) 
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I had hoped, when I accepted the invitation for this 
ball to-night, that I would find something—some- 
thing to remind me, even remotely, of my youth, 
but ’pon my word, they’ve even done over the house! 


SHE (leaning forward) 
Oh! You have been here before? May I ask— 


HE 
Yes, yes; done over the house! And in this hor- 
rible modern way, too! 


SHE 
No—you see, I know this house quite well. I be- 
lieve nothing has been changed, nothing. 


HE 
Nothing changed? Really? Well, it seems changed ; 
yes, it seems changed. Perhaps it is I who have— 
er—changed. (He is looking for his eyeglass 
agan.) Perhaps it is I who have changed. 


SHE 
Perhaps; you know when one grows old— 


HE (turning suddenly) 
Old, Madam, old? 


SHE 
I should say, middle-aged; when one reaches— 


HE 
Middle-aged! Why, I’m just in the prime of my 
life . . . just in the prime! Don’t feel a day over 


twenty, nota day. (He slaps his knee, and immedi- 
ately wishes he hadn't. Confidentially.) Why, at 
the War Office, they still call me “Richard.” 


SHE (in a whisper) 
Richard ? 
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HE (good-naturedly) 
Yes. And at the East Indian United Service they 
call me—they call me “Dick”! Not to my face, 
mind you. But they do call me “Dick.” 


SHE (who has turned and is looking up into his face) 
Richard? East Indian United Service Club? May 
I ask—? 


HE 

Yes, yes, that’s it. (He chuckles.) That’s it! So 
you see I’m not so old, Madam. (His chest expands 
perceptibly.) Of course, I have accomplished a 
great deal during the short time I have been in Her 
Maj— (he coughs nervously) that is, His Majesty’s 
service. It’s forty-one years ago to-morrow that I 
went out, and I’ve seen service, my word, for a 
young chap, I have seen service! 


SHE 
Forty-one years . . . forty-one years ago? 


HE 
Yes, yes, quite right. And, as I was saying, I had 
hoped to find something of my youth here, some of 
the old corners and nooks and faces. (He pauses 
for a moment and looks up at the ceiling.) Some of 
the old familiar faces. One in particular. 


SHE (stretching out her hand) 
Then you— 


. HE 


Oh, dear, yes, very much so. I suppose every 

youngster is—until he gets sense. Oh, I was very 

much in love at the time, foolishly so. Couldn’t live 

without her, and all that sort of thing. She was a 

snappy little thing . . . clever, pretty, very pretty. 
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as I remember—blue eyes and golden hair—that sort 
of a girl. 
SHE (nervously toying with her fan) 
And you—you quite forgot her when you went away ? 
HE (looking up quickly) 
Yes, yes ... I quite forgot her, quite forgot her. 
Life in the service is strenuous, you know. Besides, 
there’s hunting, polo, and that sort of thing. 
SHE (in a low whisper) 
And—and married some one else? 
HE (exploding) 
Never! Oh, I beg your pardon. (He relaxes 


again.) No—no, I never married. Hadn’t the time, 


matter of fact. 


SHE 
And—and the young lady? 

HE (shrugging his shoulders) 
I dare say she is the mother of a large family now. 
Oh, dear me, how times do change. As I was saying, 
I was very much in love with her, at the time—at 
the time, you understand. But the family—her fam- 
ily, you understand—rather objected to me, so I—I 
broke off the whole affair, joined the Indian service 
—(he leans far back and takes a deep breath)—and 
I’ve been quite content, quite. 

SHE 
Yes? And you—you haven’t tried to see—the— 
young lady since you returned to England? 

HE 
See her? See her? Oh, dear, no. It might be— 
er—trather, rather embarrassing for both of us. (He 
closes his eyes.) You see, we were practically en- 
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gaged at the time. That is, I hadn’t come right 
down to asking, but you know how some things are 
understood, so to speak. 


SHE (quickly) 
But you went away and left— 


HE 
Not exactly left her; let me see, let me see, as I 
recall it, I believe I did ask her to marry me. 


SHE 
And she refused? 


HE 
Let me see, did she refuse? (He taps his head ab- 
sent-mindedly.) Did she refuse? Ah, now I re- 
member! She said we would have to think it all 
over very carefully. Yes, that’s it, her very words, 
“very carefully”! I remember how she wrinkled 
up her little snub nose and— 


SHE (throwing back her head and staring coldly at the 
man beside her) 
Sir, that is— 

HE (good-naturedly) 
Yes, yes, her little snub nose. (He looks up sud- 
denly.) Oh, mind you, it was a nice little nose! 


SHE 
And did you think it over carefully, “very carefully”? 


HE 
Not at all! I was a bit of a wild dog in those days, 
you know .. . like most young men. My pride was 
hurt. (He chuckles softly.) I was a proud young 
fellow ... like most young men, you understand. 
Of course I expected her to fall in my arms—and 
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live there happily ever after—that is, not in my arms, 
you know, but— 


SHE 
As your wife. I understand. 
HE 
As my wife? Oh, yes, yes. 
SHE 


You were a romantic youth. 
HE 
Very, very—exceedingly so. I believe I must have 
been reading Disraeli’s novels at the time. Rubbish! 
SHE 
But you, you—quite lost all trace of the—young lady? 
HE 
Quite. (He pauses a moment.) Oh, I was a con- 
ceited young ass’. . . like most young men, you 
know. Wouldn’t have written for worlds! Several 
years afterward I read in the Times that Ann— 
SHE (turning away quickly) 
Ann? 
HE 
Yes, Ann, Ann. Pretty name, isn’t it? I was 
always fond of the name. As I was saying, several 
years afterward, I read in the Times that she had 
gone with her father to Florence; since then— 
nothing. 
SHE 
And so your romance ended? 
HE 
It will never—yes, yes, quite so. It ended. 
SHE (after a long pause) 
You never married. 
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No, hadn’t the time, always busy. Oh, I did think 
of it now and then, not often, mind you, but now 
and then. Life in the service does get lonely at 
times, when the hunting season is off, especially. 


SHE 
Oh— 

HE 
But I don’t mind saying that a man should get mar- 
ried. Yes, indeed ... yes, indeed. My word, I 


did need some one to take care of me, some one to— 


SHE 
You’ve outgrown that need? 


HE (looking up suspiciously) 
Yes, quite, oh, quite—my man is very capable. 
Quite. (The stillness 1s broken by harsh laughter 
and the sound of crashing, ear-splitting music.) 
There goes that infernal music again. 

SHE 
Why, it’s a waltz. (They both sit in silence listen- 
ing to the music; she quickly brushes a tear from her 
cheek.) Yes—a waltz. Ah, what happy days those 
were! Music brings back so many memories. And 
the young people are happy. Ah, forty-two years 
ago I, too, could dance and laugh as they, but— 

HE (fumbling for his eyeglass) 
You—really? 

SHE 
Yes—in this very house, forty-two years ago. 

HE (through his glass he gazes at the lady next to him) 
Forty-two years ago; ‘pon my word, so long ago as 


that? 
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SHE 
Is it so long ago? 


HE 
Forty-two years, forty-two years— (He jerks back 
his head suddenly.) I say, we must have known 
each other—then. 


SHE 
Perhaps—perhaps. 


HE 
Do you know, I believe I didn’t catch your name. 
Awfully stupid of me—awfully. I have the pleas- 
ure of— 


SHE 
Yes, perhaps we did know each other then, and again, 
perhaps we didn’t. 


HE 
Quite right. And—you’ve lived in England ever 
since? 

SHE 
No, after you— (She coughs.) That is, I’ve lived 


out of England a great deal. I have a small villa 
near Florence. 


HE 
Have you really? Delightful place, Florence. 


SHE 
Yes, though a bit lonely at times. 


HE 
Ts it really? You know, I had always thought of 


it as quite gay. That only goes to show how mistaken 
one can be. 
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eS ces eyes. 


HE 
But—but I suppose you have your children about 
you, and all that sort of thing. 


SHE 
No, I never married. 


HE 
That’s a bit unusual, isn’t it? 


SHE (without looking up) 
Is it? 


HE (sliding away to the farthest end of the divan) 
And, I suppose you never will? 


SHE 
INO... D0) 


HE (looking up at her through half-closed eyes) 
You know— (There is a crash in the music.) 
There goes that infernal music again! 


SHE 
Yes. Perhaps we had better join the company, 
Colonel—er—General Farrington. 


HE (puzzled) 
General Sir Richard Farrington. 


SHE 
Oh, I beg your pardon! 


HE 
_ And may I have the pleasure of knowing to whom 
I am indebted for a very pleasant half-hour—may I 
have the pleasure of knowing to whom I have been 
speaking ? 
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SHE (after a rather awkward pause) 
Why—yes—I am Lady Ann Trevers. 
HE 
Lady Ann Trevers? (SIR RICHARD almost stumbles 
in trying to get to his feet.) Not Lady Ann of— 
SHE 
Yes, Sir Richard. 


HE 
’Pon my word! God bless my soul! Ann Trevers 
... Ann Trevers! I might have known you the 
moment I saw you—but I must admit I don’t see 
so well as I used, that is, not quite so well. Ann 
Trevers! And to think that after all these years 
and in this very house— 

SHE 
Yes, Richard. 


HE (now trembling with excitement) 
Ann! You said you never married? 
SHE 
Never married. No. 
HE 
’Pon my word, but I thought— 


SHE 
You were mistaken. It was you—I loved then. 


HE (somehow he has got hold of Lapy ANN’s hand and 
is, a bit awkwardly, but ardently, pressing it to his 
lips) 

And when you said, “We must think it all over very 
carefully,” you really meant— 


SHE 
Yes, I really meant— 
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HE 
Now isn’t that just like a woman! (He leans far 
back and scratches his head doubtfully.) Isn’t that 
just like a woman! 


SHE 
Is it? 
(From somewhere a waltz is heard. A great golden 
moon has risen out of the East and is peeping in at 
the windows.) 


HE 
Ah me, what happy days those were. 


SHE 
What happy days. 

HE 
Yes ...yes. (He looks up suddenly.) My 
word, isn’t that a waltz they’re playing? 

SHE 
Yes—a waltz. 


HE 
Ann, will you finish this waltz with me? 


SHE 
Yes, Richard. 
(Lapy ANN holds out her hand, he takes it, and 


draws her to him.) 


It is best to lower the curtain here. 
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CHARACTERS 


THE COP 
THE GOB 
THE SKIRT 


SPRING! 


SCENE: A bench in a park, any old park, on a Spring 
night; you know how it is: moon overhead, stars 
blinking down through the trees, the smell of new 
grass, kids yelling—everybody happy. 


THE CoP strolls in from the right. He is a big, red- 
faced Irishman with a gay twinkle in his eyes and 
—well, you know what the Irish are like. 


THE cop (he stops twirling his club and looks up into 
the branches overhead ; he mumbles) 
Spring . . . Spring! Noo leaves, noo grass— (He 
sniffs.) Noo everything! 
(If the tails of his coat were not so long we could 
see that there was a noticeable bulge in his hip pocket; 
slowly he lets his hand slip around toward that mys- 
terious something in his back pocket, but seeing, from 
the corner of his eye, some one coming down the 
path he lets his hand fall quickly to his side and, 
again gayly twirling his club, goes swinging down 
the path with that mighty stride which so well be- 
comes those who are above or on the safe side of the 
law, a stride which one has always associated with 
Kings (before the war), Congressmen (after the | 
war), and Policemen (both before and after the 
war). THE GOB comes heaving into sight, he is evi- 
dently just finding his land legs. He, too, stops and 
sniffs the air.) 

THE GOB 
Spring! (His chest expands a good four inches.) 
God... Spring! 
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(He starts as if to sit down but seeing, we take tt, 
something on a bench farther down the path he takes ~ 
a tug at his trousers and goes strolling out whistling 
a little song. Hardly has his tune died away when 
THE SKIRT enters; she’s a pretty young thing with — 
red hair, the sort that fluffs out in all directions, big 
brown eyes, and well-shaped hands that look as tf 
they would love to putter around a kitchen and are 
fairly aching to hold a baby all their very own. She 
stops near the bench and looks up into the branches 
—just as THE CoP did, just as THE GOB did, just as 
every one in the world does when it’s a warm might 
in Spring with a full moon overhead and new, sweet- 
smelling grass underfoot.) 


THE SKIRT 
Spring! 
(She sits down on the edge of the park bench. As 
Fate would have it THE GOB comes strolling up the 
path again. The girl lifts her eyes, you know the 
way they do, THE GOB is about to speak, but thinks 
better of it and strolls on up the path. THE SKIRT 
sighs, THE GOB turns—and the game is on. He 
slowly retraces his steps and sits down at the other 
end of the bench. There is an awkward pause. THE 
skIrT fiddles with her fingers, and THE Gos fiddles 
with his feet; slowly they both turn their heads; 
their eyes meet.) 

THE GOB 
Hello. 


THE SKIRT (she giggles) 
Hello. 

THE GOB 
Alone? 
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THE SKIRT 

Yeah . .. alone. 


THE GOB 
Waitin’ for anybody? 

THE SKIRT (she giggles) 
No . . . nobody in pa’tic’lar. 


THE GOB (he moves a litile closer) 
Oh! Jus’ sittin’, eh? 


THE SKIRT 
H’m ... jus’ sittin’ an’ thinkin’. 
THE GOB 
Did y’ say—“thinkin’ ”? 
THE SKIRT 


H’m ... kinda thinkin’ like. 


THE GoB (after a long pause) 
Whatcha thinkin’ about ? 
THE SkirT (she giggles) 
Aw, I don’ know .. . jus’ kinda thinkin’ of—jus’ 
thinkin’. 
THE GOB 
Oh! 
(There is another long pause. Again they slowly 
lift their heads, again their eyes meet—and the game 
goes on.) 
THE SKIRT 
Thinkin’? 
THE GOB 
Uh-huh. 
THE SKIRT 
Whatcha thinkin’ about? 
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THE GOB 
Huh? 


THE SKIRT 
A penny for your thoughts. 


THE GOB 
Whatcha mean, a penny for m’ thoughts? 


THE SKIRT (she giggles again) 
Don’cha know what that means? 


THE GOB 
Naw; I don’ getcha . . . what’s ut mean—“a penny 
for your thoughts”? 


THE SKIRT 
Might make y’ sore if I told y’. . . v’ wouldn’t get 
sore— 


THE GOB (he leans toward her) 
Who, me? Sore? Nothin’ you say t’ me will make 
me sore. I mean if you say it... that’s straight 
goods . . . honest. 


THE SKIRT 
Well, “a penny for your thoughts” means—well, I 
was jus’ wonderin’ whatcha was thinkin’ about. 


THE GOB (he moves a little closer) 
Y’ was wonderin’ what I was thinkin’ about? Say, 
I'll betcha I was thinkin’ th’ same thing you was 
thinkin’ when y’ told me y’ was jus’ thinkin’, 

THE SKIRT (she moves away) 
Oh! I was not. 


THE GOB 
Don’ need t’ get so high-hat about it. 
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THE SKIRT (with pretended petulance) 
Why shouldn’t I? Who wouldn’t get sore when 
some fresh guy comes along an’ tells a girl she was 
thinkin’ things she hadn’t ought to of, eh? 


THE GOB 
Who did? 


THE SKIRT 
You... jus’ now. Y’ said— 


THE GOB 
Me? 
THE SKIRT 
i CAlhess,.. Vou. 


THE GOB 
Jus’ because I said y’ was proba’ly thinkin’ th’ same 
thing I was thinkin’? That? 


THE SKIRT 
Yeah. Sure. 


THE GOB 
Y’ up an’ gets sore about that? 


THE SKIRT 
Sure. Where was y’ brung up anyhow? Y’ think 
that’s th’ kinda thing t’ say t’ a respectable girl? 


THE GOB 
Respectable? Who said y’ wasn’t? 


THE SKIRT 
Aw, y’ didn’t say it butcha—y’ might as well of. 


THE GOB 
Say, little kid, get this an’ get it straight—y’ think 
I ain’t been knockin’ ’round this ole world long 
’nough t’ tell a respectable jane from—well, from th’ 
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other kind? If y’ think that y’r wrong... dead 
wrong. Believe me, I know th’ good uns from the 
bad uns . . . every time. 


THE SKIRT 
Say— 

THE GOB 
Sure. (He indicates with a nod of his head.) Plenty 
o’ th’ other kind down there by th’ river. If I 
wanted that kind I’d be down there instead of uv 
here. 

THE SKIRT 
But y’ came up here to— 

THE GOB 
Y’ got me all wrong. I came up here t’ get away 
from all that stuff. I like t’? walk up that street over 
there an’ peek in th’ windows at people who have 
homes o’ their own . . . an’ I like t’ come over here 
an’ sit under th’ trees alone. I wasn’t tryin’ t’ pick 
y’ up when I seen y’ sittin’ here lookin’ lonesomelike 

. sittin’ here under the trees with th’ lights sorta 

shinin’ through your hair an’-— (He gets up.) Aw, 
well, I guess I’ll be mouchin’ along... . 

THE SKIRT (with a little catch in her breath she turns 
suddenly and looks up at him) 
Y’ ain’t goin’, are y’? 

THE GOB 
Why not? Y’ sure ain’t makin’ this place no picnic 
grounds for me. 

THE SKIRT (with womanly persistence) 
Well, then, what was y’ thinkin’ about? 


THE GoB (leaning over the bench) 
Y’ wan’ t’ know... y’ really wan’ me t’ tell y’? 
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THE SKIRT (she looks up at him with big eyes which 
say, “Tell me! Tell me!” but she only nods her head 
and says) 

Will y’? 

THE GOB 
Maybe y’d laugh. 

THE SKIRT 
Laugh? Honest t’ God I wouldn’t laugh. 


THE GOB 
Sure? 


THE SKIRT 
Sure. Goon... go on, tell me. 


THE GOB 
Well . . . well . . . y’ know how some people are, 
’specially at night—out under th’ trees an’ stars an’ 
everything. ... 


THE SKIRT 
I sure do. 


THE GOB 
I guess that’s what makes me feel this way... 
maybe. 


THE SKIRT 
Then what was it y’ was thinkin’ about? 


THE GOB 
About .. . po’try. 


THE SKIRT 
Po’try? 


THE GOB 
I told y’ y’d laugh. 
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THE SKIRT 
I ain’t laughin’... naw... ‘cause that’s what I 
was thinkin’ about, too. 


THE GOB 
Was y’? (He sits down.) Kiddin’ me? Was y’ 
thinkin’ about po’try, honest? 


THE SKIRT 
Uh-huh . . . honest I was. 


THE GOB 
What kinda po’try? 


THE SKIRT 
I don’ know ... oh, a lot o’ things I don’ know 
nothin’ about . . . birds an’ flowers an’ silver brooks 


an’ places with stars overhead an’ a big moon, like 
y’ see it shinin’ sometimes acrost th’ water, an’ about 
—about ... I don’ know, jus’ love po’try, kinda. 
(Instinctively THE GoB’s hand reaches out along the 
edge of the bench and finds her hand; she closes her 
eyes for a moment, quickly opens them and sits look- 
ing into space—for her a new world has been born. 
THE Gos, gently pressing her hand, sits blinking at 
the girl.) 

THE GOB 
H’m. 

THE SKIRT (she takes a deep breath) 
Gee, th’ stars is big t’night. 

THE GoB (blinking his eyes to make sure he isn’t dream- 
ing) 
Eh? Yeah, 

THE SKIRT 


An’ th’ trees smell good! 
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THE GOB (moving a litile closer to her) 

Uh-huh. 


THE SKIRT 
Everybody seems happy. 


THE Gos (as if he had discovered a new continent) 
Yeah... it’s Spring! 


THE SKIRT (snuggling down into the curve of the strong 
arm that is now about her) 
Yeah ... Spring! 


THE GOB 
Do y’ think that’s really it? 


THE SKIRT 
Sure; don’ chu? 


THE GOB (slowly) 
I don’ know . . . I don’ know. I never talked about 
how I felt before . . . never thought about it, naw, 
jus’ felt th’ way I felt an’ let it go at that. I s’pose 
yl think I’m nuts but— 


THE SKIRT 
Aw, whatcha want t’ say that for? Tell me how y’ 
feel. 


THE GOB 
Kiddin’ me? 

THE SKIRT 
Naw, honest. 


THE GOB 
Well, I feel like a—like a—th’ way a balloon mus’ 
feel before it goes up in th’ air . . . aw, I don’ know 
how t’ say it . . . but kinda light an’ warm in spots, 
like as if I wanted t’ bust out o’ m’ skin kinda... 
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like as if I wanted t’ laugh an’ cry all at th’ same 
time. 


THE SKIRT 
Mus’ be th’ Spring. 


THE GoB (thinking hard) 
Oh, I don’ know . . . why, I’ve felt that way some- 
times right in th’ dead 0’ winter. 


THE SKIRT (she reaches out and draws his free hand 
closer to her) 
Y’ felt like that . . . like th’ way y’ said? 


THE GOB 
Yeah, honest. Right in th’ dead o’ winter. (Sud- 
denly.) Ever been on th’ sea? 


THE SKIRT 
Only in a rowboat oncet. 


THE GOB 
That ain’t no good... y’ got t’ get out where they 
ain’t no land, yeah . . . out where there’s jus’ sky 


with stars blinkin’ down at y’ an’ big shinin’ waves 
around y’ an’ salt spray hittin’ y’ in the face. I don’ 
know much about God... only been t’ church 
oncet, so far as I can remember, an’ only went then 
because I got a Christmas dinner for goin’. I don’ 
know a damn thing about all this here standin’ up 
an’ sittin’ down everybody does t’ please God... 
but when y’ get way out there on th’ sea an’ th’ ole 
ship gets t’ goin’ back an’ forth, it seems as if God 
was takin’ y’ up in His big lovin’ arms an’ rockin’ y’ 
t’ sleep, jus’ like a mother. (There is a long pause.) 
I guess I sorta got goin’ an’ couldn’t stop. S’pose 
y’ think I’m kinda nuts or drunk or somethin’, eh? 
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THE SKIRT 
Naw; I know how y’ feel . ... an’ I like t’ hear y’ 
talk, honest. (She turns her face up to his.) Hon- 
est, I like t’ hear y’ talk . . . sounds jus’ like po’try 
t’ me. 
THE GOB 
Po’try? 
THE SKIRT 
Uh-huh. 


THE GOB 
POSEY. <4. 


THE SKIRT 
I always wanted t’ meet a guy who could have beauti- 
ful thoughts like yourn . . . a guy who could think 
things out o’ his head an’ write ’em down. . 


THE GOB 
Write ’em down? 


THE SKIRT 
Yeah; make po’ms out of ’em—beautiful thoughts, 
I mean. 


THE GoB (his chest expands again) 
I wrote one t’day. 


THE SKIRT (her eyes dance with delight) 
A po’m? You—wrote—a—po’m? 
THE GOB 
Sure ... lots of ’em. But I’m doin’ another one. 


THE SKIRT 
Say it, will y’? 


THE GOB 
I can’t remember all of it. 
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THE SKIRT 
Then say part of it, won’tcha? 


THE GOB 
I got it all written down here somewhere in m’ pocket. 


THE SKIRT 
Read it t’ me! 


THE GOB 
Y’ wan’ me t’? 
THE SKIRT 
Aw... please, 


THE GoB (he begins to fish around in his pocket) 
’T ain’t a very long po’m. ’T ain’t very long... . 
I’m goin’ t’ finish it up some day an’ send it t’ th’ 
newspaper. (He fails to find the poem.) That’s 
funny. 

THE SKIRT 
Can’tcha find it? 


THE GOB (he takes matches, tobacco and cigarette 
papers from his pocket) 


I was sure I put it in here ... . h’m. 
THE SKIRT 
Ain’t lost it, have y’? 
THE GOB 
Wait a minute ... must be somewhere. (He 


stands up and makes a thorough search of his 
pocket; after several anxious moments he produces 
a dirty bit of paper folded up into a tight wad.) 
Here it is! 

THE SKIRT 
Good! Come on an’ sit down close t? me when y’ 
read it! 
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THE GOB 
I wish it was longer. (He takes his old position. In 
a voice that beggars description, a “There-was-a- 
sound-of-revelry” voice, he begins, stops and clears 
his throat, then begins again.) 


When I am far upon the sea, 

Then great thoughts often come to me, 
Earth is sweetest after rain, 

Man is strongest after pain. . . 


That’s far as I got . . . ’m goin’ t’ finish it t’morrow, 
maybe. 


THE SKIRT (who has caught the spirit of “There was 
a sound of revelry—” sits looking up at the boy 
beside her with shining eyes; she has some difficulty 
in swallowing her emotion) 


its), . Ou, it's beautiful | 


THE GOB 
Y" like it? 


THE SKIRT 
I think it’s wonderful! How’d y’ ever think of it 
all? Gee, like—“Man is strongest after pain’? 


THE GOB 
Aw, I don’ know .. . jus’ kinda came t’ me, an’ I 


wrote it down. 


THE SKIRT 
So true, too! I mean the kinda pain what hurts 
deepest ... y’ know, the kind that sorta makes y’r 
heart all dry up an’ y’ think life ain’t worth livin’. 
That’s the kind I mean. I’ve had it...I know 
what I’m talkin’ about. 
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THE GOB 
Y’ don’ mean the kinda pain that comes from—from 
love? 


THE SKIRT (she looks up at him) 
Th’ kind that comes from wantin’ somebody t’ love. 


THE GOB 
I un’erstand. 


THE SKIRT 
Yeah; bein’ lonesome . . . an’ never findin’ nobody 
that feels th’ way y’ think they ought to of about 
things. 


THE GOB 
Do you have that kinda pain? 


THE SKIRT 

Uh-huh; I always wanted t’ find somebody who felt 
—well, felt th’ way y’ said you felt when y’ was out 
on th’ sea alone—with th’ stars blinkin’ down at y’ 
an’ th’ spray comin’ up in y’r face an’... h’m, 
most people don’t feel things like that now days. 
Anyhow, th’ fellows I’ve met don’t. Naw; all they 
care about is sporty neckties an’ flashy socks an’ 
flivvers an’ movin’ pichers an’ stuff like that. Gosh, 
if I ever dared ast one of ’em t’ come out here under- 
neath th’ trees an’ look up at th’ stars he’d think I 
was off m’*bean. I tried it oncet an’ what do y’ 
suppose he called me? 


THE GOB 


What? 


THE SKIRT 
“Loony.” That’s what he called me—“Loony.” An’ 
th’ next night he took m’ girl chum out t’ th’ movin’ 
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pichers an’ tol’ her she’d better give up goin’ ’round 
with me ’cause I was a poor nut ’bout ready for th’ 
bug-house. 


THE GOB 

Th’ dirty bum . . . sayin’ things like that aboutcha. 
THE SKIRT 

But they’re all like that . . . most of ’em. Always 


thinkin’ o’ flivvers an’ movin’ pichers an’— 


THE GOB (he leans far over) 
I don’ like flivvers an’ movin’ pichers—but I love th’ 
stars. 


THE SKIRT (her lips close to his) 
Y’re different from most other people .. . that’s 
what I like aboutcha. 


THE GOB 
An’ that’s what I like aboutchu ... y’ have a way 
of understandin’ things. 


THE SKIRT (pleased) 
Do y’ really kinda like me? 


THE GOB 
eyes Weal. 
(Their faces are close together now. THE cop strolls 
up the path and finds a little party for two being held 
on his favorite park bench. That determined look, 
peculiar to park policemen, of “Move on” flashes 
across his face, but he hesitates, glances up at the 
new leaves, takes a deep breath and quietly tiptoes 
away from them; just as he is passing a big bush he 
turns, takes another deep breath, smiles broadly and 
goes prancing up the path swinging his club and 
softly whistling a snatch of an old Irish love song. 
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Several moments pass. From somewhere across the 
park the notes of a jazz band come hurdling over 
the tops of the “Keep Off The Grass’ signs and set 
the new leaves above the lovers’ heads to Gilda Gray- 
ing—a motion not unlike the now passé shimmy. 
The lovers start back.) 


THE GOB 
Listen t’ that! 


THE SKIRT 
Gosh . .. it’s th’ new orchestra down t’ Healey’s 
Hall. 

(They sit for a minute listening.) 


THE GOB 
Some music! 


THE SKIRT 
Swell! 


THE GOB 
Pll tell th’ world! Do y’ like t’ dance? 


THE SKIRT (pointedly) 
Depends on who’s draggin’ me t’ th’ party. I went 
down there oncet with m’ sister’s fella, one night 
when she had th’ tonsilitis an’ couldn’t go. Gee, that 
boy could dance! They’re married now... him 
an’ m’ sister. Yeah; got a kid an’ another one com— 
I mean, got a kid. 


THE GOB 
Would y’ like t’ go down an’ have a dance at Healey’s, 
eh? 


THE SKIRT 
Y’ mean— 
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THE GOB 

I mean, would y’ like t? go down an’ dance with me? 


THE SKIRT 
Would I like t’ dance with—y’ ain’t askin’ me t’ go, 
are y’? 

THE GOB 
Well, that’s what I meant. 


THE SKIRT 
Oh! Oh, I’d love to! 


THE GOB 
How much does ut cost ? 


THE SKIRT (wide-eyed with anticipation) 
A dollar for men . . . the girls get in free. 


THE GoB (the shadow of a doubt goes across his face) 
Wonder if I got a dollar. 
(He begins to search through his pocket again.) 


THE SKIRT (quickly) 
I got some money— 


THE GOB (counting out his silver) 
Four bits ...two bits... that’s seventy-five 
cents. I had a couple o’ dimes somewhere. Here 
they are—seventy-five, eighty-five, ninety-five . . 
not another red cent! 


THE SKIRT (she has dumped the contents of her bag 
into her lap and is rummaging around among powder 
puffs, hairpins, handkerchiefs, chewing gum, and 
safety pins) 

Here—ten, twenty, forty-five, sixty, seventy an’ a 
dime t’ get home on. (She holds out her hand.) 
Take it! 
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THE GOB 
Y’ wan’ me to? Y’ think it’s square? 
THE SKIRT 


Go on... why not? Sure it’s square. We got 
enough for th’ dance an’ hot-dogs afterward! 


THE GOB 
Listen to ’em play! 
(He takes the money, pockets it and rises; while 
THE SKIRT is getting her thousand and one things 
back into the bag he moves around the park bench 
and stands, his head thrown back, snapping his 
fingers.) 

THE SKIRT 
Boy! 


THE GOB 
Makes y’ feel like y’ was walkin’ on eggs, eh? (He 
reaches out his hand.) Come on, let’s go! 


THE SKIRT (she puts her hand in his, rises, then slowly 
turns and looks up through the trees) 
Y’... y’ won't forget about th’ stars, will y’? 


THE GOB (his arm is about her waist; he looks up) 
Naw ... not when we can look at ’em together. 


THE SKIRT 
Gee, I like t’ hear y’ say that. 
(THE GoB puts her arm in his.) 


THE GOB 
An’ y’ won’ forget about th’ birds an’ flowers an’ 
about th’ love po’try ... will y’? An’ y’ won’ 
ye 


(They have disappeared down the path. THE cop 
strolls back just in time to see them move away. He 
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smiles knowingly, walks leisurely over to the bench, 
turns around and, sticking his neck far out, looks up 
and down the path; being quite satisfied that no one 
is in sight he reaches toward the bulge in his hip 
pocket and draws forth a—book.) 


THE CoP (he sinks down on the park bench; reads 
slowly to himself) 


A Book o’ Verses underneath th’ Bough, 
A Jug o’ Wine, a Loaf o’ Bread—’n’ Thou 
Beside me singin’ in th’ Wilderness— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow!... 


(The Stage Manager, if he has not gone fast asleep, 
will let the curtain drop here. Of course there is the 
obvious second act: “One Year Later,’ but for the 
time being the writing of this act must be left to 
the audience. Let us hope that the ending (but, no 
doubt, there will be as many different endings as 
there are people in the audience) will be a happy 
one—say with: “they got a kid an’ another one com— 
I mean, they got a kid.”) 
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FOUR WHO WERE BLIND 


SCENE: The interior of a coffee house in Jerusalem. 
It is a squalid, dirty room lighted by a single kero- 
sene lamp, with a large, fly-specked shade, which 
hangs directly over a small round table at the right. 
At the left (of the audience) is a bar with coffee 
things upon it and behind it a shelf piled with ciga- 
rettes, ginger ale and dirty playing cards. In front 
of the bar is a door leading into the street; another 
door at the back opens into the living quarters of the 
shop ; at the right is a long, low window with several 
Stools pushed up against the wall underneath. 

KEVORK, @ slovenly little Armenian with a head 
which seems to be flattened at the back, is mechan- 
ically mopping off the bar with a fat, pudgy hand 
covered with cheap jewelry. He is dressed in a long 
blue apron tied about the waist with a wide sash; a 
red fez, greasy and unpressed, balances itself over 
his left eye. Near him, on the floor, is a pair of wide 
red slippers with thick soles, into which KEvoRK slips 
his bare feet when waiting upon customers. Near 
the table at the right sits Torry, a round-shouldered, 
flat-chested young man with a callow face graced by 
a straggly blond mustache which hangs down over 
his uneven, dirty teeth; from one corner of his small 
mouth dangles a limp cigarette which from time to 
time drops its ashes down over the front of his khaki 
shirt. The rest of this young man’s uniform consists 
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of a cap, several sizes too large for him, a pair of 
short breeches which leave his knotty knees uncov- 
ered, yellow woolen spiral puttees, and heavy boots. 
When the curtain rises ToFFY is heard singing in 
a shrill, nasal voice: 


TOFFY 
“Baby dear, did yer ’ear, they’s been a rober-rey in 
the park...” (He looks over at KEVORK.) Wi’at 


the ’ell? Gawd blimey, if this place ain’t like a 
bleedin’ tomb. Gawd blimey, if th’ w’ole town ain’t 
like a bleedin’ tomb. Nobody abaht. (KEVoRK goes 
on with his work without looking up. ToFFY throws 
his cigarette on the floor, steps on it, yawns and 
stretches himself.) W’at’s a bloke t’ do wiv ’is 
ev nin’s? W’y in ’ell don’t yer ’ave somefin t’ drink 
abaht this ’ere ’ole, Kevork? 


KEVORK (he shrugs his shoulders, does not look up) 
Ket ees orders. G.H.Q. day behint yesterday ... 
maybe de day before dat. No drinks allowed for 
soldeers. 


TOFFY 
Army’s puttin’ th’ blink on this bloomin’ country 
. wat good is it any’ow? Stinkin’ ’ole, never 
will be any. bloody good t’ anybody. (After making 
a thorough search through his pockets for a cigarette 
he shakes his head sadly.) Gi’ me some cigarettes, 
Kevork. 


KEVORK (he stops his mopping suddenly) 
You, wan’ T’ree Cestles\. .. BleckoCets nat 


TOFFY 
Naw, gi’ me Reggies. (Recklessly.) Arf a bob’s 
worth. 
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KEVORK 
Yes, Effendi. 


TOFFY (he saunters over to the bar, leans far across 
and half whispers into KEVORK’s ear) 
Yer sure yer ain’t got a little w’isky ’idin’ abaht 
somew’ere ? 


KEVoRK (he shakes his head sadly) 
No, Effendi. If dey fin’ weesky dey burn house, 
maybe. 


TOFFY 
W’ere’s the ’arm o’ ’avin’ a little drink abaht? 


KEVORK 
Army orders... no drinks. I ’frait. Ver’ sat 
. ver’ sat. 


TOFFY 
Bloody o’ fool! W’o’s goin’ t’ ’arm yer? 


KEVORK 
Soldiers, dey come... 


TOFFY 
Aw, ell. (He takes up his cigarettes, pockets them, 
and starts back to the table singing.) “Hit’s a lovely, 
lovely war ...a lovely, lovely war...” (He 
pulls out his chair and sinks into it.) Like ’ell it 
is... like ’ell, Nothin’ t’ drink ... nobody al- 
lowed down on the line but horfficers ... ’n’ th’ 
Y.M.C.A.’s ’ad th’ same bleedin’ pi’ture fer three 
weeks. Jerusalem th’ golden! Them blokes w’at 
calls it that ain’t been ’ere lately! (Disconsolately 
he takes out a cigarette and lights it.) Say, yer 
goin’ t’ scrub that ’ere bar all night? Gawd, yer 
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fair give a bloke th’ creeps wiv yer scrubbin’ ’n’ 
scrubbin’ ’n’ scrubbin’ . . 


KEVORK 
Eet is ver’ dirty, Effendi. 


TOFFY ; 
"Ell; everyfing’s dirty down ere . . . an’ they calls 
it th’ "Oly Land! 

(The door at the left is pushed open and a big red- 
haired, red-faced Irishman stalks into the room. He 
is wearing an ill-fitting uniform not unlike TOFFY’s 
with the exception of his trousers, which are long.) 


RED 
Well... Well, Kevor— 


TOFFY 
*Ullo, Red. 


RED (he blinks for a moment, then starts toward the 
table at the right) 
Is ut you, Toffy? 
TOFFY 
Ho, yus. What are yer doin’ abaht? 
RED (he grunts) 
Seein’ th’ sights, I am. 
TOFFY (with an amused twinkle in his eye) 
Yer’ve been to th’ Church o’ th’ "Oly Sepulcher 
again? 
RED (he nods) 
I have that. Sure an’ a prayer said in all riverence 
now an’ thin won’t hurt th’ best av us. 
TOFFY 
Pretendin’ you’re a bleedin’ angel, I s’pose? 
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RED (he moves a chair up to the table and sits down; 
sighs) 
It’s dying I am to get out av this place. ’Twas me 
auld mither told me long ago that if ye pray long 
enough and hard enough your prayer is sure t’ be 
answered. 


TOFFY 
Yus? 


RED (he knocks the ashes from his pipe and puts tt 
into his pocket) 
An’ ut’s tryin’ me luck Iam. I’m wishin’ t’ be back 
in Donegal or as far as Dublin, maybe, this very 
night. 


TOFFY (pathetically) 
’*S a ’ell of a long way ’ome, Red. 


RED (bitterly) 

Soldierin’ is no job fer a man that has a heart in 
himself at all . . . and me down twice with the faver 
since th’ day we landed, long, long ago, at Joffa. It’s 
wearin’ out me heart I am . . . and th’ seat av me 
breeches, sittin’ around waitin’ for th’ word to move 
on. But it’s not loikely we'll be movin’ for th’ next 
foive years, an’ maybe longer. 


TOFFY (he shifts in his chair restlessly) 
Gawd blimey, I’m achin’ fer t’ ’ave a shot at ol’ 
Johnny Turk. 

RED 
’Tis not loikely you'll get wan. ’Twas fer fightin’ 
they signed us up an’ ’tis to clean th’ dhirty streets 
they’ve set us. 
(Outside the muezzin is heard calling the evening 
prayer. The two men sit silently listening to the 
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mournful call: “La-ilaha-illa~llahu; Muhammadu- 
Rasulu~allah.’’) 


TOFFY 
Bloody ’eathen’s callin’ fer prayer. 


RED (nervously) 
’Tis loike th’ banshee schreechin’. (He pounds on 
the table.) Here, Kevork, what have ye fit fer a 
soldier to drink? 


KEVORK 
Coffee an’ geenger beer, Effendi. 


RED 
Ginger beer, is ut! Saints in Hiven! D’ye call that 
a proper drink fer a soldier? 


KEVORK (he moves round to the front of the bar) 
Eet’s de law. 


RED 
Divil av a law is there in this no-man’s-land. (He 
winks knowingly.) Come now, two whiskys, two 


Irish whiskys fer two foine gentlemen av th’ King’s 
army. 


KEVoRK (he shakes his head sadly) 
De law says— 


RED 
T’ hell with th’ laws! 


TOFFY 
I’m that bloody dry! 


RED 
Amin t’ that. (He turns to KEVoRK again.) Come 
along, sure we’re ag’in that law as much as yourself. 
Now fer two stidy customers loike ourselves here— 
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KEVORK 

No drink in my house, Effendi. Soldiers say no, 
I say no! 


TOFFY 
Did yer ever see a blarsted Armenian w’o would 
part wiv anyfing? 


RED (he jumps to his feet and taking KEvorK by the 
shoulder shakes him) 
God stiffen ye—come through! 


KEVORK (groveling) 
Geenger beer an’ coffee . . . eet ees all what I got, 
Effendi .. . all what I got. (He rubs the palms of 
his hands together.) Not’ink more... coffee... 
geenger beer. 


RED 
Aw, make ut a couple o’ pints av ginger beer. (He 
walks back to the table and slams down a sovereign.) 
An’ make ut dam’ quick. 


KEVORK 
Queek .. . queek ... yes, Effendi. 
(But KEvorK is not used to moving quickly and his 
feet seem to get in his own way.) 


RED 
Not bein’ contint with dumpin’ us in this hell av a 
place they up and takes our rightful drink from us. 
Is ut they’re wishin’ t’ make camels av us? 


TOFFY 
Or Mo-’am-me-dans? (He leans back and sings.) 


“Ho, it’s th’ rich w’at gits th’ profits, 
An’ th’ pore w’at gits th’ blime... 
Ain’t it a bleedin’ shime?” 
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KEVORK 
Effendi. 
(He moves over to the table and puts down a jug 
of ginger ale and several cups.) 


RED (he looks at the jug sadly) 
A foine drink ut is fer a man t’ be puttin’ into his 
guts. 


TOFFY 
Gawd strike ’im blind! 


KEVORK 
Yes, Effendi. 


RED (he pushes the coin toward KEVORK) 
Mind ye give back th’ change av this; none av your 
monkey shines, me bye. 


ToFFY (he winks) 
This is a ’onest place, this is. 


RED 
Is ut now? Since whin? 


KEVORK 
Yes, Effendi. 
(He takes up the coin and shuffles away to the bar.) 


RED (he fills the cups and pushes one toward TOFFY) 
There ye are, me bye. 


TOFFY 
Cheero! Cheero! 


RED 
A toast fer ye. (He holds up his cup mockingly.) 
Here’s t’ th’ lime juice guzzlin’ army, may God sind 
us back to Blighty soon. 
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Righto! 
(KEVoRK returns to the table, lays down RED’s 
change, and moves away to the window at the right.) 


RED (disgustedly and with a sour face, he puts down 
his cup) 
*Tis loike drinkin’ th’ dhirty water av Solomon’s 
pool! 


TOFFY 
An’ th’ same smell! 


RED (he glances over at KEVORK, lowers his voice) 
Kevork is actin’ queer loike this night. Have ye 
noticed? Him what usually talks all th’ toime has 
said hardly a word to us, th’ evenin’. ’Tis loike he 
has somethin’ on his moind. 


TOFFY 
’E’s a funny bird fer yer, a funny bird. Arf balmy! 


RED (he chuckles to himself, calls) 
Is ut in love ye are, Kevork? 


KEVORK (he does not turn away from the window) 
Love, Effendi? (He shakes his head.) No-o-o. 


RED (good-naturedly) 
You're lookin’ so wistful loike, I thought perhaps— 


TOFFY es 
Gawd pity th’ gel that would be ’ooked up wiv ’im! 


. RED" 


Is ut expectin’ somebody, ye are? 


' KEVORK 


Yes— 
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TOFFY 
Wishin’ t’ Gawd fer a few customers. 


KEVORK (he moves toward the table) 
No—a stranger, a stranger man. 
RED 
A stranger is ut? Surely ut’s a dark night this 
night. Jerusalem is no place fer strangers at all. 
KEVORK 
Yes, Effendi. (A worried look comes into lis face, 
he bites his lower lip, shakes his head.) He sait he 
woult come to dees place at sundown. De sun gone! 
RED 
It ut owin’ ye money he is? 


KEVORK 
No; he pait for dees night’s lodgink. 

TOFFY 
*Is money an’ a clean bed—w’at yer got t’ complain 
abaht ? 


KEVORK 
I weesh he come beck. 


RED 
What manner av a man was he? 


KEVORK 
A ver’ strange man, Effendi. (He shakes his head.) 
No man have ever been like heem. 


RED 
No? What kind of a face had he? 


KEVORK 


Hees eyes were ver’ kint, Effendi... der was a 
light around heem! 
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RED (he leans forward) 
A light? 

KEVORK (now trembling with excitement) 
Almos’ like de light in de church at Easter time. 
Eet was here, ’round hees het! 


TOFFY 
’Ad a light on ’is ’ead, ’ad ’e? (He sticks his hands 
deep into his pockets and stretches out his legs.) 
Gawd, the bloke’s orf ’is nut, Red. Bloody ol’ fool! 


RED (he is very much interested) 
Was ut a uneform he was wearin’, Kevork? 


KEVORK 
No, Effendi. On hees back was a lonk black cloak 
and— 


TOFFY (he sits up and blinks his eyes) 
Rooshun! 


RED (he shakes his head) 
Comin’ to pray at th’ holy places. Well, ’tis no safe 
place fer Rooshuns with th’ British in occupation. 


TOFFY 
Th’ bloody M. P.’s ’ll ’ave ’im afore th’ night’s arf 


out. 


KEVORK 
But he ees not a bat man! 


RED 
Rooshuns an’ th’ loike are not wanted here now. 


- Sure ain’t th’ Arabs and th’ Jews and th’ Turks 
enough without bringin’ in th’ lousy Rooshuns? 


KEVORK é' 
But dey say—to-day—dees afternoon, near de Beit 
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el Mukdas, dees stranger make a leetle chil’ to see 
again, an’ rais’ a man what was deat! 


TOFFY 

A bloody ghost raiser ! 
RED (knowingly) 

Or a Bolshevik more thin loikely. 
TOFFY (with a wave of his hand) 


Gowan! Yer fair give a bloke th’ creeps wiv yer 
talk. Me ’air’s all on edge. 


KEVORK (he turns and walks slowly toward the bar at 
the left) 
I weesh he woult come again . . . I weesh— 


TOFFY 
Raisin’ th’ dead! Gawd blimey, these Armenians 
get queer ideas. 


RED 
*Tis a superstitious lot they are... th’ whole av 
thim, belavin’ everything they’re told. 
(The street door is thrown open. The men start up 
in surprise, A broad-shouldered, square-faced Scotch 
M. P. stands on the threshold. He is a tall, gaunt 
individual over whose sharp bones a wrinkled brown 
skin clings tightly; above his collar protrudes an enor- — 
mous Adam’s apple which moves up and down when 
he speaks.) 

THE M, P, 
Say— 

KEVORK 
Yes, Effendi ... y-e-s, Effendi. 


THE M. P. 


D’you want me to br-reak m’ neck! There’s noo 
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licht above your-r door-r, and it’s a dar-rk nicht, this 
nicht. It’s bod, mon, bod. 


KEVORK 
Yes, Effendi. 
(He runs to the bar, takes out a small tin lantern, 
lights it and goes out left.) 


THE M. P. (he walks to the table at the right) 
Ho-ho, me lads. 


RED 
Good evenin’ to ye, Sergeant. 


THE M., P. 
Your-re enjoyin’ your-rsel’s, na doot? (He picks 
up the jug, smells it, and puts it down with some dis- 
appointment.) Ginger-r beer-r! 


RED 
Is ut suspectin’ us ye are? 


THE M. P. 
That’s me job, mon. 


TOFFY 
"Ell! 

RED 
I’m thinkin’ a little drink now and thin can be hurtin’ 
no man at all. 


THE M. P. 
- Richt you ar-re ther-re, but— 


RED 
And our wan enjoymint in this God-forsaken coun- 


try has been taken from us! 
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THE M. P. 
Order-rs fr-rom G.H.Q. The guar-rd house is 
full to the br-rim with dr-runks. 


TOFFY 
T’ ’ell with— 
(He thinks better of it and swallows the rest of his 
sentence with a gulp of ginger ale.) 


RED 
Where’s th’ harm in a bit av a drink? 


THE M. P. 
If y’ could all stop with a wee dr-rop . . . but noo. 
Ther-re’s the r-rub! The whole damned ar-rmy has 
been dr-runk for-r a for-rtnicht—but noo moor-re. 


RED 
Is ut fightin’ they’re expectin’ us t’ do on ginger 
beer? (He turns away disgustedly.) ’Tis no drink 
at all fer a dacent, self-respectin’ gintleman t’ be 
puttin’ into himself. 


THE M. P. (he turns toward the door) 
Or-rders is or-rders in the ar-rmy and we'll have to 
be r-respectin’ ’em. 


TOFFY 


“Ho—hit’s a lovely, lovely war...” 


Ho, yus. 


THE M. P. 
Good nicht to y’, me lads. 


(He turns to go out. The STRANGER enters; he isa — 


tall, thin man with long, yellow hair and deep blue 
eyes. KEVORK, who has taken his place behind the 
bar some few moments ago, runs out to the center of 
the room.) 
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KEVORK (he bows low and points to the door at the 
back) 
Effendi . . . Effendi, I have for you some foot put 
away, rice an’ olives an’—come, here . . . dees way, 
Effendi, dees way. 
(The sTRANGER pauses a moment at the table, smiles, 
bows and passes out through the door at the back 
with KEVORK tagging at his heels. ToFFy sits up 
wide-eyed and amazed while RED starts as if to cross 
himself but lets his hand fall to his side. THE M, P. 
takes several steps forward.) 


THE M. P. (glancing at RED suspiciously) 

D’ y’ know ’im? 
RED (with his eyes still on the door at the back) 

Niver have I seen th’ loikes av ’m before this night. 
THE M. P. (he walks toward the door at the back; 


doubtfully) 
I ha’ me doots about the mon. I dinna like his 


looks. 


TOFFY 
’E stays with Kevork ’ere. 


THE M. P, 
esr 
TOFFY (laughs) 
Kevork, ’e says th’ bloke raised a man what was— 
RED 
Sh-h-h— 
TOFFY 
I ain’t sayin’ nofin’. 
‘RED Men 
’Tis best t? only answer questions in th’ army. 
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THE M. P. (returning to center of room) 

Stoppin’ her-re, is he? 
RED 
Yes, fer th’ night. 


THE M. P. 
Just came? 


TOFFY 
Yus. 


THE M. P. 
I’ll keep an eye on the mon. 

RED 
Sure there’s no reason t’ be worryin’ your head about 
that man. Did ye see th’ eyes av him? Honest 
eyes, they was. 


TOFFY (he scratches the back of his head) 
Like two bleedin’ candles! My Gawd, ’e was like 
th’ painted pi’tures yer sees in churches. ’E fair 
gives me th’ creeps, ’e does. 


THE M. P. 
He may be har-rmless but ther-re’s many a mon wi’ 
the looks 0’ a saint who has the devil inside ’m. (He 
turns on his heel; flings out over his shoulder as he 
passes out) Good nicht to y’, me lads. Behave 
your-rsel’s, 

RED 
What else would we be doin’ av in this hole? 


THE M., P. 
It’s a good place to save your-r money in; noo- 
wher-re t’ spend it. Good nicht. 
RED 
Good night, Sergeant. 
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TOFFY (he stretches his neck around to make sure the 
M. P. is out of hearing) 
Bloody, blinkin’ M. P.’s! 


RED 
Always snoopin’ and sniffin’ around, lookin’ fer 
trouble instead av waitin’ until trouble foinds them. 
Ah, well, I’m not wan t’ be complainin’. (He takes 
out his pipe and fills it.) Orders is orders, I s’pose, 
an’ they got t’ do their dooty. 


TOFFY 
W’at the ’ell they need t’ be so pa’tic’lar now for? 
We done our bit wivout hollerin’ abaht it, and we 
bloody well got somefin comin’ to us, ain’t we? 
Damn the M. P.’s! (He lights another cigarette, 
leans forward and spits.) Tell yer, Red, they’s two 
things I don’t like abaht army life—an’ th’ other 
one’s cooteys. 


RED 
Sure ye can get rid av lice but not th’ Police—(he 
shakes his head) niver! (KEVORK comes shuffling 
in from the room at the back.) Here, Kevork, fill 
her up again. (Holding up the jug.) 


KEVORK 
Yes, Effendi. 
(He takes up the jug and shuffles away to the bar.) 


TOFFY (laughing) 
’E ain’t arf a toff wiv ’is silly old red bonnet, eh? 


RED 
And th’ monkey face av him. He has th’ look av a 


Scotch Highlander about him—an’ as tight he is. 
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KEVORK (he returns to the table with another jug of 
ginger ale) 
Effendi. 


RED (putting his money on the table) 
Here, me bye. 


TOFFY (looking for his money) 
No, no; my turn. 
RED 


Kape your money, me bye, you may be needin’ av 
ut to see London ag’in— 


TOFFY 
Good ol’ Lon’on. 


RED 
Or your poor old mither may be needin’ av ut t’ get 
your soul out av purgatory. (He pushes a cup of 
ginger ale toward torry. Tries to be jovial.) There 
ye are, me bye. 


TOFFY (with a sorry smile) 
Righto. Cheero! 


RED 
Rotten stuff. 


TOFFY 
Blarsted red pepper! 


RED (t0 KEVORK) 
Is ut feedin’ th’ stranger man, you’ve been? 


KEVORK 
Yes, Effendi. 


RED 
What’s he been sayin’ to ye th’ toime? 
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TOFFY 
*E ain’t got a drink abaht ’im, ’as ’e? 


KEVORK 
No, no, Effendi. No! 


RED 
Ut’s lookin’ loike a graveyard ye are this minute, 
Kevork. What’s he been sayin’ to ye? 


KEVORK 
Strange tales he tells to me about— 


RED 
Tales is ut? 


KEVORK 
About Got an’— 


TOFFY 
W'at d’ I tell yer? One o’ them bloody missionaries. 


RED 
Oh-o-o. ’Tis a long toime since the fear av God 
wint out av this country. Sure didn’t I see ut with 
me own two eyes at th’ Church av th’ Holy Sepul- 
cher? One sect ag’in the other; th’ praists ridy t’ 
cut each other’s throats and th’ infidal Turk sittin’ 
there in one corner kapin’ guard over th’ lot av thim! 


TOFFY 
Shootin’ craps or somefin. 


RED (shaking his head) 
’Tis a hard thing t’ see th’ church goin’ t’ nothin’. 


TOFFY 
W’at good is it? Ho! Them preacher blokes wiv 


their long faces; w’at’s th’ good, I arsks? 
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RED 
Oh, me auld mither, God rest her soul, wint t’ mass 
as reg’lar as taps, and ut was a great rest to her soul. 
’Twas a happy and continted woman she was—and 
there were many loike her in those days. But there 
is no fear av God or th’ divil in th’ world nowadays. 


KEVORK 
He tolt me so... but he speaks of a beeg new 
broderhood. I can’t un’erstant eet all. He tolt me 
about fait’. 


RED 
Faith? Faith in what? 


KEVORK 
Fait’ in Got. 


RED 
Is ut that he’s been tellin’ ye? 


KEVORK 
An’ about miracles an’— 


TOFFY 
Miracles! (He turns to RED appealingly.) Gawd 
blimey, th’ toff’s orf ’is bloody ’ead. Let’s get aht 
o’ this bloomin’ place, Red, afore we gets into a 
bloody mixup. 


RED 
Sit a while. 


KEVORK (he shuffics back to the bar) 
I weesh I knew . . . I weesh I knew— 
(THE STRANGER enters from the room at the back 
and quietly walks to the center of the room; there is 
a short pause.) 
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RED (to THE STRANGER) 
Would ye mind if a man made bold t’ speak with 
ye? 


THE STRANGER 
No; I— 


RED 
Kevork here tells us ye are a stranger, and a lone- 
some place ut is for a stranger, I’m thinkin’, 


TOFFY 
A bloody place, this! 


RED 
Will ye sit down a bit? 


THE STRANGER 
Yes— 


RED 
Ah— (He drags a chair from the wall and places 
it at the table.) Sit down. (He nods toward 
ToFFy.) This is Toffy, loike myself, av the King’s 
army. Hi, Kevork, bring us another cup. 


KEVORK 
Yes, Effendi. 


RED 
You'll drink with us? 


THE STRANGER 
Yes, gladly. 


TOFFY 
Been ’ere long? 


THE STRANGER 
I came to-day—from a far country. 
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TOFFY 
Been ’ere afore? 


THE STRANGER 
Yes; a long time ago. 


TOFFY 
Thank Gawd we ain’t. 
(KEVORK gives a cup to RED, who fills it.) 


RED 
*Tis a forsaken place Jerusalem is, fer a educated 
man. 


TOFFY 
Ho, yus. No pubs, no music ’alls, no nothin’. Ho, 
I’m fed oop! Nothin’ but bloomin’ ’eathens ’n’ 
dirty beggars! 


RED (he pushes a cup toward THE STRANGER) 
Here’s your drink. 


THE STRANGER 
Thank you... Red. 


RED 
Eh? (He looks up quickly.) Oh. ’Tis th’ best we 
have t’ offer ye; now if we was in Ireland— 


TOFFY 
Or Lon’on— 


RED (he shrugs his shoulders) 
But we ain’t, an’ ’tis little good findin’ falt with our 
lot, ut is. 


THE STRANGER 
Ireland, London, Jerusalem, what does it matter? 
People are much the same everywhere. Life is what 
one makes it. 
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RED 

D’ye think so now? (He smiles breadly,.) Thin 
you’ve niver been in th’ army. 


THE STRANGER 
You'll believe me—sometime. 


RED 
I hope so. I hope so. But ut’s a divil av a life we 
have out here. 


TOFFY 
Right. 


RED 
Every mither’s son av us is wishin’ this minute t’ be 
back home. (He leans his two elbows on the table 
and looks up into THE STRANGER’s face.) D’ye 
mind, Stranger, t’ be after tellin’ us a bit av a story? 


THE STRANGER 
A story? 


RED 
Loike th’ one ye was tellin’ av t’ Kevork, here. A 
miracle story. ’Tis wishin’ t’ see a miracle we are. 


THE STRANGER 
You don’t believe—in miracles? 


RED 
Only what I see with me own two eyes. 


THE STRANGER (he smiles kindly; mumbles) 
Ears that hear not; eyes that see not— 


ToFFY (indignantly) 
’E ’as blinkin’ good eyes. ’E won th’ test, ’e did. 
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RED 
Th’ best eyes, an’ God is my judge, in th’ whole av 
th’ rigiment. 

THE STRANGER 
I mean blind to the real beauty of life. To learn— 
we must come again as little children. 


TOFFY (pulling his cap down over his eyes) 
CDE ShOL Leis y 


RED 
Children, is ut? An’ what could we be learnin’ if 
we came again as little children? 


THE STRANGER 
Faith. 


RED 
And av what use is that? 


THE STRANGER 
Faith can make all things possible. 


RED 
Could it now? 


TOFFY (banteringly) 
Yus? Could yer make a fine jug o’ wine aht o’ this 
’ere ginger beer? I’m that bloody dry! 


THE STRANGER (he takes the jug) 
Wine from this? Yes. But why? 


RED 
If faith could do that sure I’d believe what you’re © 
tellin’ us. Could ye now make a sweet wine fer us? 
(He holds up the jug.) 


THE STRANGER (he pauses a moment) 
It is wine. 
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TOFFY (he winks at RED) 
I tol’ yer— 

RED 
I’m thinkin’ you've a better imagination thin th’ rist 
av us. (He pours out a cup of wine from the jug.) 
Look! Sure ut’s the truth he’s tellin’. 


TOFFY 
Gawd strike me cockeyed! 
(The two frenzied men forget everything but the 
wine before them; boisterously yelling with delight 
they drink it down, KEVORK creeps slowly toward 
the table.) 


KEVORK 
Wine! 

TOFFY 
Gawd blimey, yus! Silly ol’ fool! 


RED (holding up his cup) 


Ye see! 
KEVORK 
But de law—No...no...no! M. P. say—no 
.no...no! (He runs to the window at the 


fais and is about to pull down the shade when the 
M. P.’s face appears outside. With a suppressed 
oath he starts back.) De M. P.! Soldiers come! 
Burn house! (He runs to THE STRANGER and shakes 
a doubled-up fist in his face.) De law—law— Why 
you do dees t’ing? De law say no! 
THE STRANGER 
‘Law? What law? 


KEVORK 
You weel know... you weel know! De meeletary 


law she says— 
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THE STRANGER 
Military law? 


KEVORK 
Soldiers make de law! 


THE STRANGER (he lifts a pointed finger) 
There is but one law. 


KEVORK 
No! No! 
(He runs to the table and tries to grab away the jug.) 


RED 
Out with ye! 


TOFFY 
Bloody ol’ fool! 
(The door at the left is thrown open and THE M. P. 
comes into the room. KEVORK, trembling with fear, 
cringes behind the bar.) 


THE M. P. 
Well, me lads. 


TOFFY 
The Police! 


RED (without looking up) 
Eh— 


THE M. P. (with the mighty tread of authority he stalks 
to the table, takes up the jug, and smells it) 
Yes ... So it’s dr-rinkin’ you ar-re? 


RED 
Where’s th’ harm in a little sweet wine? 


TOFFY (pointing to THE STRANGER) 
This bloke gave it to us, ’e did. 
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RED 

I want t’ tell ye— 


THE M. P. (to RED) 
You'd best keep oot 0’ this. I’ve got me mon. Come 
along with me. 
(He turns toward THE STRANGER.) 


TOFFY (he rises) 
Yer mean— Look ’ere, Sergeant, this ’ere bloke— 
THE M, P. 
Shut your-r mouth! 
(With a backward swing of his arm he knocks TOFFY 
to the floor.) 
KEVORK (wringing his hands) 
All dees talk about Got... an’ I believet heem, 
and I believet heem! Lies... lies... lies! 


THE M. P. (he moves to THE STRANGER and lays a rough 
hand on his shoulder) 
Br-ringin’ your-r dir-rty booze her-re! We'll lear-rn 
you something, me mon! 

THE STRANGER 
I—I don’t know what you mean. 


THE M, P. 
Na doot! Comin’ her-re in the night to sell your 
liquor-r! 

THE STRANGER 
But there is only— 

THE M. P. (pushing THE STRANGER toward the door at 
the left) 

Shut up! 


' THE STRANGER 


There is only water in the jug! 
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KEVoRK (he runs to the door and calls after the two 
men) 
Talkink about miracles an’ all de time bringink ruin 
down on me! Peeg! Peeg! Son ofa Peeg! Psfft! 
(He spits.) 

TOFFY 
Dirty Scotchman! Gawd roast ’is bloody ’ide! 
(Dragging himself to his feet.) That Stranger was 
a sly one, ’e was. Slippin’ us th’ drinks right afore 
our bloody eyes an’ us not seein’ ’im do it! He must 
’a’ ’ad it in ’is bloody pocket—but ’ow ’e got it into 
th’ jug is more’n I can tell. 

RED (who is still looking at the door, left) 
He said water— 


TOFFY 
Wa’er? Ho, yus! Come on, ’ave another— (He 
pours out a drink.) Gawd blimey! It is wa’er! 
RED 
Eh? (The truth dawns upon him slowly.) This 
night me own two eyes have seen a miracle! 
TOFFY 
Did yer say—miracle? 
KEVORK (creeping toward the table) 
Miracle, Effendi? 
RED 
Yes... yes— 


KEVORK 
[ll run after and tell the M. P. 


RED (he reaches out his hand and pushes KEVORK away) 
It’s no use, me bye. No... no, they’d say it was 
dhrunk ye were. They’d niver believe ye, niver.. 
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(He rises and walks to left of the room and stands 
looking at the open door.) ‘This night a holy man 
has been with us here, and no one av us at all could 
see him. 


KEVORK 
Effendi! 


RED 
Blind he said we was .. . blind! 
TOFFY (who has crept back to the table) 
I’m blowed! (He lifts the jug.) ’N’ nothin’ to 
drink but wa’er. 
(1) 
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